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A Food Beverage such as Dr. Tibbies’ Vi-Gocoa, with its unique | 
powers of nutriment and exceptional vitalising properties, is a means 
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The Three Bachelors. 


Ture bachelors slept in their shuttered room— 
In their shuttered room when the sun shone high ; 
Not one of them felt he must rise till noon, 
Or take his breakfast till by-and-by ; 
For single men may happily sleep— 
A pillow is good, and breakfast will keep 
Till ten o'clock in the morning. 


Three fair maids smiled on these bachelors three— 
On these bachelors three when they came to town; 
They waltzed, they sang, they made high tea, 
And had their accomplishments quickly known ; 
For it matters not if bachelors sleep, 
The maids are awake quite soon in the week, 
And sometimes rise in the morning. 


Three married men jumped when the sun arose, 
And left their pillowa in swift dismay ; 
They felt for their boots, they seized their clothes, 
And thoroughly realised it was day ; 
For women will never let men slee: 
When there's breakfast to get, and a wash for the week, 
Though it’s only five in the morning. 


—_—_—_—_+4 
Paradise Boiled Down. 


THERE was a bridal couple in the train the other day, 
and the passengers in that particular carriage were on 
the grin most of the time over their‘antics. The bride 
had got the man she loved, and she didn’t care a copper 
who saw her pillow her head on his shoulder. The 
bridegroom had got a farm with his wife, and if he 
wanted to feed her on lollipops or squeeze her hand, 
whose business was it P 

A little old man, dried up and_ bald-headed, sat 
directly opposite of the couple, and he looked at them 
so often that the young husband finally explained: 

“ We're just married.” 

“T knowed it all the time,” chuckled bald-head. 

“ And we can’t help it, you know.” 

“No, youcan't; I'll be hanged if you can.” 

“I presume it all seems very silly to an old man like 
you ?” continued the husband. 

“Does it! does it!” cackled the old fellow, as_he 
bobbed about. “Well, I can tell you it doesn't. I've 
been there three times over, and I’m now on my way to 
marrya fourth. You orter see mea week hence. [ll 
hug, and squeeze, and fondle at the rate of forty miles 
. hour! Silly! Why, children, it’s paradise biled 

wn ! ” 


tio 
Dogs that Drink Beer. 


ANDIALS, no lezs than men, can become the subject 
of vitiated appetites. Everybody knows that monkeys 
get fond of wine, and dogs can be trained to drink beer 
while horses are sometimes educated not ouly to abhor 
grace, hay, oats, and corn, but even to take to a flesh 

iet, and eat it with avidity. 

Is not this fact made use of by those people who 
prepare prité de foie grus for the market, and substitute 
for the variety of materials on which a goose loves to 
dine, a persistent diet of liver disorganising and fat- 
producing substances, until the life of the unfortunate 
Goose becomes a burden to it, and it welcomes the 
Wringer of its neck as its best friend P 

For fattening a calf, however, fresh eggs in abundance 
and the richest cream would certainly seem to be an 
anomaly, for it is a custom by no means usual, and it is 
not going too far to say that it is quite unknown to 
those who prepare veal for our market. 

In Italy, however, the case is quite different, and 
calves intended to make veal for special feasts, or for 
very rich ple, are frequently fed in this way, 
enhancing Pe value so that enormous prices are asked 
and are willingly paid for the flesh. 

So careful have the fatters got_to be, that the calves 
destined for this aristocratic mode of existence are con- 
demned to'a lifelong muzzling with a wicker basket, in 
order that they may not by any possibility dissipate on 
their more natural food, dina hay or grass happen to 
oome their way. 
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of a bore. Perhaps there is One for You. 
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THE man who boasts that he works with his head 


Send a 
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bit.” Post-card, asking if one 
eee, See Notes has _ been addressed to you, 
oie ManeeRs “ Bit surely I ogght tohave some say | Giving your full name and 
as to whom my daughter marries ?”’ ‘ i 
Mrs. Meeker: “Not a word, sir! When she gets address clearly written in ink. 
ready, she shall, if she likes, marry any old fool; just as | The names have been 
her mother did. ; | picked out at random from 
anne eee ‘ 

various Di- i i 
Nervous PassEncer: “Captain, what would be the|.., cadens Ava bale 
result if the steamer should strike an iceberg while we | is just possible notes have been 
are plunging through this fog?” | awarded to feople who are not readers of this 
Captain of Steamship: “The iceberg would move | ave, Ta soteswill. ke oi less it i lied 
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self?” 
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Tux CHANCE OF A LIFETIME.—Lea (despondently) : 
“By George, my luck is tough; I just consulted an 
oculist about my eyes, and he has ordered me to stay in 
a dark room for two weeks.” 

Perrins (photo fiend): ‘‘Hurrab, the very thing, old 
man. Take advantage of it. I've got a hundred and 
fifty plates I'd like you to develop.” 


7 Pearson’s Buildings, 
Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


RESULT OF FOURTH DISTRIBUTION. 


|  Turs week none of the people whose namcs and addresses 
appcar below applied for the £5 notes which were waiting 
Mexican: “ Big earthquake to-day.” . for them in the Editor's safe. Possibly they are not 
English Tourist: “ Was there one? I didn’t notice , readers of P.W.; in which case that is their loss. If by 
it.” ‘ chance they are readers and failed to apply through 


Mexican: “Not you see the people rush out from the | indifference, then the blame lies entirely with themselves. 
churches P” Who knows but that at this moment your name is down 


Tourist : “Oh, ye3, I saw that; but Ithought perhaps on one of those delightful envelopes. 
boating bax Ae G . ” ;  Wenmust really gct rid of these £5 notes, We are not 
the contribution box was going round. : only willing to pay £50 a week on theso conditions, we ary 
——— 


absolutely anxious. But, of course, if people won't apply 

Tax Court: “ Why did you assault this man ?” for them, you cannot fairly lay the blame on our shoulders. 
The Prisoner: “I'll tell you how it is. You see, I'm , Perhaps your namo is not down. Perhaps, on tho other 
a barber.” 


hand, it ie. And do you think it is worth losing £5 for the 


“Well?” sake of a halfpenny post-card ? 

“And this man sclls pianos and breaks up my | Mrs. Lucy Parker, 38 Arnold Street, Lowestoft. 
business. ? Mark A. Eaces, Post Office, Buybrooke, Weedon, Northam- 

“ How's that ? tonshire. 


“He coe peo le to ig yoweioans and then they give | Ggorce Wacstarr, 73 Athereliffe Road, Sheffield. 

Bpigening Hisar hale Bhs Mrs. Scott, 21 Champion Grove, Camberwell, S.E, 
—— jo ’ 
5 ‘ Mrs. Ketynack, Fore Street, Newlyn, Penzance. 

“Ty writing up the burglary,” said the excited caller, : a 
“ you can say the thieves in their hurry overlooked £750 Akmes a ” aoa Street, Blackburn. 
worth of jewellery and solid silver plates in one of the Cuages Dury, 13 Wightman Road, Harringay, N. 
cupboards.” Joun SuEPHERD, 26 High Street, Portobo!lo, N.B. 

“ Might not that bring the burglars to your house the | T. Hoaay, 9 Redmond’s Hill, Dublin. 
second time ?” suggested the editor. J. Matuews, 60 Clanbrassil Street, Dundalk. 

“T don’t care if it does,” exclaimed the other. “I 
don’t want the public to get the impression that a gang 
of robbers can go through my house and only find £25 The Result of the Fifth Distribution 


worth of stuff worth stealing.” will appear Next Week. 
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The Chandos Club Mystery. 


By J. AINScOoUGH, 


There was consternation at the Chandos Club, 
in Jermyn Street, St. James's. Mr. Bellingham, a 
mesil os, who had stept in the club overnight, had been 
foun? dead in bed. A revolver which lay by his side, 
half nider the pillow, and a blackened wound on the 
term] le, egaalintl evidence us to the manner of his 
departure. 

he rolice were sent for, and-until the arrival of the 
law's representative nothing was disturbed. — The 
dee aved, theush not wealthy, was not known to be in 
diticulty, financial or otherwise; ner was any reason 
us-ignabte for the commission of such an act. Indeed, 
up to the hour of retiring on the previous evening, he 
had sesmed to be in his usual health and spirits. 

When XY 11 appeared, a new and surprising com- 
plexion was put ‘on the occurrence. The docicr, 
arriving at the same moment, pronounced life extinct. 
suid that death had been practicatly instantaneous, and 
tint the sict must have been fired about 2 or 3 a.m. 
“© Rober.’ then took up the tale: 

“Were the bed-clothes arranged Jike this when he 
was found F” 

+ Just exactly.” 

“ And his right arm underneath, as it is now?” 

“Yes, just so.” 

©“ Ti+ revolver, too—was that tucked 
pillow, where it is now ¥” 

The stesard—he it was who had made the discovery 
—iaenin wss-nted, 

“Then,” sail Robert weightily, “all I can say is, he 
dicn't coumit suicide. He w.s murdered by someone.’ 

This conclusion, astonishing enough at first, was scon 
abundantly substantiated. A woollen under-vest was 
discovered, on the other side of the room, Learii:g marks 
of blackening. This, as was proved by various circum. 
stances, had been used to muftie the sound of the dis- 
charze. Now, death being instantaneous, or nearly so, 
it was clear that this could rot bave been placed by the 
ceceased where it was found; ergo, another hand must 
bave performed that office. 

Nor, to goa step further, could the bed-clothes, the 
right arm of the victim, or the revolver have been 
arranged by him after the weapon was fired us they 
were placed? It was evident very soon, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the shot had been fired hy some 
interloper in the room. In the policeman’s words, “ he 
had been murdered.” 

Inspector Wootton, from Scotland Yard, was soon on 
the scene, and under bis careful examination various 
items of interest came to light. (1) The deceased had 
complained to the steward that someone, in the small 
hours of the poavina night, had tried his door, but 
firdiny it locked had stolen away. (2) Another 
member, a Mr. Evans, had spoken of having heard a 
pistol shot during the night. Myr. Evans, however, 
having breakfasted early, was now absent from the club. 
(3) A screwdriver, with dirty finger-marks on the 
handle, had been found astray, not far from the 
deceased's door. This tool, “ boots” declared, had been 
duly stowed away in the tool box on the previous after- 
noon. (4) The deceased's door, which the chambermaid 
had distinctly heard locked, was found merely latched 
when the steward came to enter the room. The 
discovery, it may he premised, was not made till nearly 
noon on the day in question. 

Here, on the whole, was a very pretty eer And 
when Inspector Wootton went on to pry into the state 
of the deceased's affairs, it seemed for a time as if the 
mystery only deepened. 

Financially, the poor fellow was known to be all 
right. He had a decent income, and was likely to 
inherit the bulk of an aunt’s property, which was con- 
siderable. This aunt, a crochety old lady, kept a tight 
hold on Bellingham, and had lately been calling him 
over the coals because of his infatuation for an actress, 
a Mrs. Fletcher. This incident, however, didn't appear 
of any moment; indeed, the only suggestive point in the 
whole field of Bellingham’s affairs was his relation with 
Captain Holland. 

‘The latter also was a member of the Chandos Club— 
a very prominent member. He and Bellingham had 
lately been on somewhat bad terms—the aforesaid Mrs. 
Fletcher being the cause. Holland was a gambler, and 
had taken to plunging ; was known to ke in debt, and, 
amongst others, had borrowed money from Bellingham. 
The deceased, moreover, suspected (it transpired) that 
Holland bad either written, or had a hand in writing, 
the letter to his aunt, which had lately got him into bad 
odor with her. Only a few days before, high words 
had lia between the two—words possibly followed 
by biows; but the matter, carefully hushed up at the 
time, for the sake of the club's reputation, was not 
difficult to fathom. 

Oho! Srv bees Holland! The matter, on the whole, 
lnaked a little black against him. Very soon, it looked 

acker. 

The revolver was found to be marked with the initials 
“'T. W. H.”—Holland’s initials. It was discovered, too, 
that admission to the room had been gained by un. 
screwing the socket into which shot the bolt of the lock 
on a disused door in Bellingham’s apartments; an 
operation which could only be performed by someone 
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who knew the club extremely well—knew its ins-and- 
outs down to the minutest particulars. There were not 
a dozen men to whom this description applied, and 
Holland was one. 

He, moreover, by possessing a latchkey to a back 
door of the club—one which opened into Randolph 
Place, a cul-de-sac, in which Holland resided—possessed 
special means for entering, such as were shared by only 
two or three others. Finally, the crime seemed to be 
linked on to the Fletcher affair—where Holland and 
Bellingham were rivals—by the discovery in the grate 
of an empty envelope, addressed to Mrs. Fletcher ; 
addressed and sttmped, as if intended to be sent on by 
an early post. The address was in Bellingham’s writing, 
and the envelope bore a number of dirty finger-marks, 
like those on the screw-driver, which made it look as if 
the contents bad been abstracted by the intruder. The 
coping-stone was put on this structure of suspicion by 
the fact that Holland, who had an engagement at the 
Chandos for noon, had not, up to 12.45, put in an 
appearance, 

ividence certainly pointed to Holland, yet, logically, 
it was hard to explain why he should dirty his hands 
with such a deed. Nothing of value had been taken 
from Bellingham’s room ; fs would in no way gain 
monetarily by Bellinghain’s death. Indeed, he would 
gain in no way at all, except possibly ina slight degree 
in the Fletcher matter, by the removal of Bellingham’s 
rivalry. Of course. it was ridiculous to suppose that a 
level-headed man like Captain Holland would commit 
so awful « deed in order to accomplish so little. 

That expedient, too, of leaving the revolver—done 
aera to suggest the idea of suicide—was decidedly 
clumsy; anything but what one would expect from a 
man of penetration. On the whole, while circumstances 
seemed to implicate Holland, logic and common sense 
as clearly tended to absolve him. 

II. 

Masor Parkin and Henry Murray, in the big read- 
ing room, took » keen interest in the progress of events. 
Both were friends of Bellingham and Holland, and both 
were concerned about the latter. It was with Murray 
that Holland had made the neglected appointment. 

“He’s not coming, that’s evident,” said Murray at 
one o'clock. ‘“ Looks fishy, his not turning up?” 

Major Parkin contracted his brows into a frown, but 
eaid nothing. 

“Of course, I don’t mean to hint that he’s guilty. 
Still—— And, besides, he can't have heard yet that 
he’s suspected, so it can't be that.” 

Major Parkin started up. He had an idea. 

“ He ought to be told—don't you think eo? If this 
Inspector pounced on him unawares—eh ? ” 

enry Murray nodded agreement. 

“T'll go round,” said the Major, “and tell him. 
Perhaps I can pick up a Lit of information.” 

Parkin acted on the word. Three minutes later, he 
stood at the door of 7 Randolph Place, where Holland 
had the first-floor rooms. 

“Captain Holland inP” It was Holland’s valet, a 
shrewd fellow called Jacobs, who answered the door. 

Jacobs replied in the negative. 

“Not in P Really?” 

Jacobs repeated his negative, and supplemented it by 
saying that waptals Holland had st in a dog-cart 
for some wnknown destination about ten .o'clock. 
Wouldn't be back, either, till late. 

“In a dog-cart! Ten o'clock! Why he had an engage- 
ment at the Chandos for twelve.” 

“ Must have forgotten it, sir. Fancy this journey was 
decided on of a sudden. He only mentioned it, first, 
this morning.” 

Phew! Had—had Holland decamped? His sudden 
journey was open to that construction. 

“Did he come in late last night—or, rather, was it 
early this morning?” 

Jacobs drew in a little, but finally admitted that it 
was getting on for three when Captain Holland appeared. 
And he further allowed it to transpire that he was aware 
of the gambling habits into which his employer had 
lately dropped. 

met fou haven’t heard of this sad occurrence at the 
club?” 

Jacobs was in ignorance, and Major Parkin enlightened 
him, hinting, further, at the free way in which Cnstain 
Holland’s name had been mentioned in connection with 
the crime. The valet was aghast, but rigorously repelled 
the insinuation that his master could, by any chance, be 
really guilty. 

“Oh, no, no! I know he disliked Mr. Bellingham, 
and I know Mr. Bellingham disliked him. But he'd 
never go for to do a thing like that.” 

Major Parkin cordially agreed; and then he brought 
up the subject of the marked revolver. Had Captain 

olland such a weapon—with such a mark P 

“Oh, yes, he had a pair. Both with his initials.” 

“Do you know where he kept them? Could you look 
and see whether they are still safe?” 

; Jacobs was back in a moment, showing a very grave 
‘a 


ce. 
“They’re gone, sir; both gone; case and all.” 


ITI. 

Art the moment when Inspector Wootton's investiga- 
tions were fastening the guilt of the crime on Captain 
Holland, the latter was lying badly injured and insen- 
sible in a little roadside inn near Hampton Court. The 
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horse he drove having taken fright, the doy-cart w... 
overturned, and Holland pitched headlong into a nejs1). 
lLouring field. i 

Owing to a hurried start, Captain Holland had for. 
gotten to change his card case, letter case, etc., to {I.. 
pockets of the clothes he wore. Hence, when his pocket, 
came to be examined for evidence of identity, nothin. 
of significance was found save a letter, sealed up, 
addressed to “Mrs. Fletcher, 32 Canterbury Vill:< 
Fulham.” This a boy was sent to Fulham to deliver, | 

Early in the afternoon Inspector Wootton (after 
interviewing Jacobs, and finding out from the livery. 
stable whence the dog-cart was hired all that wis 
peels respecting Holland's destination), went on ty 

vs. Fletcher's. In this way, about3 p.m., Mrs. Fletcher 
learnt of Bellingham’s death, and of the suspicion 
which clung to Captain Holland. Being, in secret, 
madly in love with the latter, his danger affected he: 
strongly. 

Hardly had Wootton left, when the boy with the 
letter arrived. To the maid-servant he explained that 
his mission was to find out the name, etc., of the gentl:. 
man injured, and to carry news to his friends as to hi; 
condition. 

“A boy’s brought this, ma’am,” announced Polly, 
“Says it was found on a gentleman who was thrown 
out of a dog-cart this morning.” 

Dog-cart—gentleman! Good Heavens! Mrs. Fletcher 
snatched the letter. The address was in Hollan+l’. 
writing! 

The contents of the note are of no moment. Sufi» 
it that the signature was ‘“‘T. W. Holland.” 

Mrs. Fletcher was overcome. The police were search. 
ing for Holland, and here he was, lying unrecognised i: 
a little wayside inn fifteen miles from London. Wh, 
not—eh ?—why not let him remain tncognito ? 

Mrs. Fletcher swiftly decided that Holland's chan.» 
of escape—she interpreted the dog-cart expedition is an 
attempt in that direction—should not be muddled away 
by her, His true name was unknown—she would fin! 
him a false one; his identity was unsuspected—no act of 
hers shou!d tend to reveal it. 

Polly stood expectantly by, with her eye on le 
pata Mrs. Flet-her pulled herself together with . 

jerk. 

“Oh dear, oh dear! It’s a gentleman I know—M-. 
Hill, a sort of cousin of mine. Does the boy say Ins 
badly hurt ?” 

The youth was hauled into Mrs. Fletcher’s presence. 
and closely questioned. Mrs. Fletcher soon becaine 
satisfied that her plan was feasible. 

“Go back as quickly as you can,” she command.||. 
“Tell your father and mother I'll be down very soon. | 
know the gentleman, and I'll be responsible for looking 
after him.” 

Mrs. Fletcher’s next step was to send for Jacol, 
taking him into her confidence, and persuading him t» 
join in her scheme. Polly was muzzled by being «itt 

ome for a few days. Mrs. Fletcher made spcely 
preparations for shutting up the house, and by five 
o'clock all was ready for her departure. 


IV. 

TwELVE hours after the upset, Captain Holland was 
still unconscious, and the local doctor thought it 
possible the state might last for ten or twelve hours 
more. Mrs. Fletcher sat by his side, and would allow 
no other nurse. 

There being no contradictory evidence, her statement 
that the injured”’ man was a Mr, Hill, her cousin. 
had been accepted without comment. Jacobs announewl 
that he was Mr. “Hill’s” valet, and spread abro.l 
highly-coloured accounts of that gentleman's wealth and 
social bi 

Meanwhile Inspector Wootton had come to suspect 
Fox, a waiter at the Chandos, of complicity in the 
crime. The letter to Bellingham’s aunt was found t» 
be in his hand—though the facts given were such a: 
Holland alone could have supplie Fox, moreover, 
had quite recently for some meke during an illness o: 
Jacobs) filled the post of valet to Holland. 

Suspicion ripened into certainty when, on the secon! 
night after the murder, Fox was captured inside Mrs 
Fletcher's residence. It had been discovered that Mr-. 
Fletcher and Jacobs were in collusion, and a watch bad 
been set on the former's house. Fox approached soon 
after midnight, forced an entrance, and was caught in 
the act of exploring the various rooms. 

He attempted to shoot his captor. The weapon wai 
taken from him, and proved to be the fellow of thit 
which had lain by lingham’s side. Moreover, at 
Fox's lodging the case which had held the revolvers was 
found, marked with the initials “T. W. H.,” but 
empty. 

enaced with discovery from many sides, it was yet 
from an unexpected quarter that the blow came. Mrs. 
Fletcher's servant lived at Battersea, and it was not till 
Thursday morning that Wootton ran her to earth. 
Polly then freely communicated the story of the boy 
with the letter. 

“Dog-cart — gentleman!” mused Wootton. “And 
= etcher told you his name was Hill?” 

* Yes, sir.” 


ba Aan that he was her cousin ?” 

7] es.” 

* Have you ever seen himP Or had she ever svoken 
of him before P” 


Polly confessed not. 


If you haven't sen SHORT STORIES for some time you should see it now! 
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Wootton was impressed. In view of what Polly said, 
}.c concluded that this mysterious ‘ Hill” might be the 
missing stispect. 

+ Near Hampton Court, you say—what was the name 

the inn?” seas 
a Polly gave it as tke “ Woodman,” and within ten 
minutes Wootton was off in quest of this hostelry. 


Every reader of 


Vv. 


At the “ Woodman ” tie aspect of affairs was growing 
distinctly threatening. The talk among customers | 
about the murder (with the details given in the evening 
pers respecting Jacobs, Mrs. Fletcher, Captain 
Holland, and the dog-cart), gave the landlord’s thoughts 
a definite and unpleasant bent. When Thursday 
morning's paper came to hand, his nh identi- 
fieation of Mr. Hill as Captain Holland became fully 
assured. 

The local constable, whom he had summoned, was 
helow, discussing the affair, when Wootton came in. 
An adjournment to the bedroom quickly followed. 

Here, a change for the better had just set in. 
Captain Holland, after insensibility, followed by 
delirium, had recovered his mental balance. 

“Oh, dear! where am 1?” he weakly inquired. 

Both Mrs. Fletcher and Jacobs were on hand. 

“Hush!” said the former. “ You are in good hands. 
We ure looking after you.” 

Holland's mind cleared. aud he began to recollect. 

“Oh, I remember! The dog-cart was upset, and I 
was thrown out. How long ave I been here?” 

After a while, as Holland gained strength, he asked 


‘a eurious question—one which surprised Mrs, 
Fletcher : 

“Have you sent my father word? Or—or my 
brother ?” 


Mrs. Fletcher fancied his mind must be again wander- 
ing. 

“Oh, no! We've been careful to keep your 
whereabouts secret. Nobody knows except Jacobs and 


“ Jacobs and you?” 

“Yes. We haven't told these people your proper name. 
We are calling you Mr. Hill. Now, there! Go to sleep 
again, and we'll talk more when you wake up.” 

Captain Holland, weak as he was, seemed decidedly 
irritated. 

“Called me Hill! Why—what for?” 

Mrs. Fletcher didn’t like refreshing his memory as to 
the events at the club, but at length had to. 

“ Because—because of what happened at the Chandos 
—in connection with Mr. Bellingham.” 

Captain Holland proved dreadfully dense; or it might 
be his memory was affected. He closed his eyes, and 
seemed to be trying to collect his thoughts. Then he 
spoke again : 

“T don’t understand. What did——” 

At this moment, Inspector Wootton and the police- 
man entered the door. 

‘You are Captain Holland. Do you admit that ? ” 

Holland dazedly assented. 

“Tarrest you,” Wootton went on, “on suspicion of 
causing the death of Theodore Bellingham at the 
Chandos Club, on the morning of Tuesday last. I 
advise you not to speak now; any remarks you may 
nake will be brought against you at the trial.” 

— Holland's amazement was patent to all. 

“ You arrest me for killing Bellingham! Why I didn’t 
even know he was dead.” 

Explanations followed, Captain Holland persisted in 
declaring his innnocence, and in proof of this gave a 
connected and, apparently, satisfactory account of his 
movements on the night in question. At length, 
Wootton was driven to conjecture that, in charging 
Holland, he might be making a huge mistake. 

And so in truth, and after no long time, it proved. 
The waiter, Fox, made in prison a serics of astonishing 
revelations. Mrs. Fletcher was really his wife, from 
whom he had long been separated. e was the sole 
author of the death of Bellingham, and his visit to 
Canterbury Villas had besn paid with the intention 
vf subjecting his spouse to the same fate: the ex- 
Pianation being that he was, in secret, a homicidal 
maniac, 

On leaving his wife, he went to South Africa, whence 
a report of his death came to Mrs. Fletcher. A bad 
wound, coupled with sunstroke, had unhinged his mind, 
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THE terrible disaster to the Freueh liner, La Buvrgayic, is still 
fresh in the memory of my readers, and it will doulth-ss interest 
them to examine the accompanying diagram, which coutains the 
names cf the chief wrecks which have taken place in that part of 
the world where this unfortunate vessel met its fats. 

Sable Islaad has a more terrible record for shipwrecks than any 
other corner of the carth, not excepting the barren Anticosti in 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence. The island is a mass of sund 
twenty-two miles long and one mile wide. At one portion of its 
existence it was more than 200 fect above the sea-level, but at the 
present moment it has sunk so that certain portions are already 
submerged. It is constantly moving towards the east. and is known 
asa“ travelling island,” leaving behind it a trail of shipwreck and 
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line of the terrib'e iczbergs 
and ice-floes that drift south- 
ward from the Arctic regions. 

The Canadian Goverment 
maintains special lighthouses 
for the protection of inariners, 
but in the thick fogs these are 
of little use. 

Tremendous sand Jars sur- 
round this fatal piece of land. 
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dwellings is practically nil; 
there is scarcely even space 
enough at the back of many 
houses that can ke dignified by 
the name cf “yard.” We 
grumble about being confined 
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there are cafés where you can 
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sit on the roof and enjoy the 
fragrance of the flowers, and 
(at night) sit among the 
coloured lamps, as you sip your 
refreshment and smoke. 

In this country we should be 
unable to do this to the same 
extent, but we could enjoy our 
roof-garden as much as we do 
our ordinary garden. Why not 
make the summits of our 
dwellings beautiful and useful, 
instead of building thom in 
fantastic, incongruous, and less 
useful shapes ? 
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ee him into what he was. Conversation over- 
heard in Captain Holland's rooms (while there as valet) 
pointed out Bellingham—an admirer of his wife—as a 
victim, and supplied him with material for that letter 
to Bellingham’s aunt ;° opportunity, provided by his 
position at the club, did the rest. 

A curious piece of confirmatory evidence shortly 
after came to light. The torn envelope found in 
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ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 

4178. Which Species of Domestic Animal would soonest 
become Extinct if Deprived of Man's Protec- 
tion? 

Three factors have to be taken into consideration 
here: to.d-supply, the power of reproduction, and 
power of defence. It is clear that such domestic animals 
as cats und dogs, saving one or two breeds of the latter, 
would be among the list to disappear, since they are 
well a*med at all points. Birds also would have little 
difficulty. The horse would probably disappear first, as 
it has long been used to aitificial foods, and moreover 
cannot crop such short grass as a sheep or a pig. 
Pigs could probably retire into the forests and eke out 
wu scanty subsistence on their findings. The ox would 
probably follow the horse, and the sheep would survive 
them all, for it lives and flourishes in a practically wild 
state at present. One observes exucily the sume order 
in unatwve = It is the big animal which shows a tendency 
to disappear before the small. In fact, the animal 
which requires least food and can_ reproduce itself 
niost quickly always survives the animal which has the 
greater physical power. 


Foreigners Serving in its Army ? 


Taking the word “ foreigners” in the sense of “ not 
born in the country to which the army belongs, and not 
speaking the language of the country as their mother 
tongue,” the answer undoubtedly is Great Britain. In 
India, the British Army includes about 140,009 native 
troops. In Ceylon are two compunies of Asiatic gun 
Lascars, and one company of Asiatic submarine 
miners. Kong the local forces consist of a 


In Hone 
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permanent armed pvlice, of whom part are Europeans, threatened 


part Sikhs, and the rest Chinamen, and of volunteer 
artillery, part of whom are Parsees. There are also 
Sikhs serving in the Straits Settlements. In Sierra 
Leone the only local forces are the armed frontier 
police, composed entirely of natives of neighbouring 
tribes, distributed throughout the colony and pro- 
tectorate. The Guld Coast and Lagos have no Imperial 
garrisons, but have a local force of native constabulary, 
divided into Hausa military police and civil police, 
enlisted for six years. The “foreign” troops in the 
British army number about 160,000 men. 


4181. Which was the Most Unnecessary War on Record? 


The Crusades. Previous to 1065, the Fatimite Caliphs 
of Eyypt had governed Syria, and had shown consider- 
able toleration to Christians, both as residents and 
pilgrims. In journeying through the desert, the hosts 
of pilgrims might be maltreated by the wild Arabs, but 
systematic persecution by the Mohammedans there was 
none, After the above date, however, Palestine was 
overrun by the Seljuk Turks from the Caucasus, a law- 
less race, ignorant even of the religion they professed, 
and given to all manner of violence. In Jerusalem, 
Christians and Moslems alike were massacred, but 
naturally the former suffered most, and their pranye 
were deeply resented in Europe. The rescue of the ho. 
city was preached as a sacred duty by Peter the Hermit 
and the West poured out its best and its worst to the 
East. But between the years 1096 and 1098, before a 
single Crusader had set foot on Syrian soil, the Egyp- 
tian Caliphs had reconquered Jerusalem, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the former custom of toleration 
would have been restored, bad not the Crusaders per- 
sisted in their invasion. Almost certainly the compara- 
tively enlightened Saracens would have yielded to diplo- 
macy all the required facilities for visiting the Holy 
Places, and in the same way would have aon gained 
without such frightful waste of life all the advantages 
to commerce and learning accruing from intercourse 
with the East which are usually put to the credit of the 
Crusades. 


4180. Which is the Most Sportsmanlike Variety of War? 
Taking tke question as applying only to modern 
warfare, tle auswer would seem to lie between a torpedo 
attack, and the pastime known as “sniping,” in our 
North-West Indian wars. The essential features of 
sport are opportunity for nerve and courage, x fairly 
equal balancing of chances, and a strong element of 
luck. War is nowadays almost wholly a question of 
weapons, skill, and forethought. But in the torpedo 
attack all the elements of sport are present, usually in 
an intensified form. So, too, in sniping. The tribesman 
goes out to stalk his prey with the full knowledge that 
the prey is possibly stalking him, and he sets his life on 
his marksmanship and adroitness in maneuvring. It is 
true that the variety which takes the form of firing into 
a sleeping camp at night does not look sportsmanlike, 
but it must be remembered that the risks to the sniper 
are very great, that he is not treated as a prisoner 
of war if he is caught, and that, as has been said, he is 
both hunter and hunted at the same time. 
4182. What is the Origin of the Hour, Minute, and Second? 
Among the Babylonians, those famous merchants and 
astronomers, there existed, along with the decimal 
system, a sexagesimal, probably originating in the fact 
that the number sixty is remarkable for the number ‘of 
factors by which it is divisil,'e. Looking upon the sun’s 
daily course as a journey, they credited the luminary 
with being able to walk in the day as far as a man would 
do if, like the sun, he could keep on without stopping, 


| which was in their measurements, twenty-four para- 
4179. Which Civilised Power has the Largest Number of | 


sags, @ parasang being about four miles. Hence our 
hour, representing a solar motion of one parasang. If 
the wal ing powers of these men of old had been 
reater or less, we should probably have had more or 
ewer hours on the faces of our clocks to this day. 
Then, for calculating smaller portions of time, the 
sexagesimal system came into operation, in the sub- 
division of the hours into minutes and seconds. _Intro- 
duced into Europe by Hipparchus, and spread by the 
authority of the great astronomer Ptolemy, found 
sufficient by all modern scientists, and not even 
y the unsparing innovators at the French 
Revolution, our system of time measurement is one of 
the oldest monuments of human wisdom, and is not 
unlikely to last as long as time itself. 
4183. Can the Attendance of the Member of the British 
Legislature be Legally Enforced ? 

Under the First Constitution of the British Parlia- 
ment, members were paid according to their attendances, 
and if they were absent without leave, their “ wages” 
were stopped. Out of this grew the constitutional right 
to enforce attendance, not only in the Commons, but in 
the Lords as well. Two Acts, the Fifth of Richard III. 
and the Sixth of Henry VIII., provide that a member 
absent without leave from the Boeaker and Commons 
shall be fined, or, if necessary, brought in custody of 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. This rule applied also to the 
Lords, and members of the Upper House have been both 
fined and imprisoned for failing to respond to the call. 
The calling of the roll of the House has been discontinued 
since 1830, but the power to compel the attendance of a 
member of either House is still a constitutional one. It 
is the same with committees. A member of either 
House, once nominated, can be compelled to attend every 
sitting under penalty of fine or imprisonment. Anxiety 
either to perform public duties or to keep oneself 
before the public has now made these provisions almost 
a dead letter, and except upon occasions of party 
emergency, members are excused if they can show some 
fairly reasonable obstacle to the presence. 

4184. Which Country at One Coup Effected the Greatest 
Alteration in its Frontiers? 

In ancient history the frontiers of nations and 
empires were frequently altered to an enormous extent 
virtually at a single blow. Arbela is a case in point. 
So, too, was the battle of the Yermouk, which 

ractically cut off the whole of Syria from the 
lominions of Heraclius. But in modern times the 
coup which Bismarck had premeditated for some years 
before the Austro-Prussian war appears to furnish the 
most complete answer to the question. The refusal of 
Prussia to answer the summons of the Diet of Frank- 
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fort, which called upon her for a guarantee of 
[fost pcs backed up by the mil mutilation ae 
march of her armies was the tour de force which pro- 
voked the Seven Weeks’ War. Her victory in this war 
resulted in the exclusion of Austria from the German 
Confederation and the transference to her of Schleswig. 
Holstein, the Kingdom of Hanover, Hohenzollern, the 
cradle of the Brandenburg dynasty, Nassau, Hesse. 
Cassel, Hesse-Hamburg, and a portion of Hesse. 
Darmstadt, together with the pened delinn of Prussian 
Poland. It must also be remembeied that this wus 
really the prelude to the greater struggle of ’70 and °71, 
and the the transference to the German Empire of the 
rovinces of Alsace and Lorraine. As a matter of fact 
ismarck’s coup produced a greater und more per- 
manent alteration in the map of Europe than the wars 
of Napoleon did. 
4185. Is there any Apparent Reason why Flow 
should Vary in Colour ? . wi 

It is supposed that originally all flowers were green, 
as are most of the wind-fertilised flowers still. Every- 
thing in Natwe varies, and variations from this 
primitive colour became fixed, because they attracted 
the fertilising insects, and the colour found most 
attractive is the one finally assumed. The reason why 
some particular colcur was more successful than 
another would depend on circumstances. Contrast 
with surrounding flowers, and other objects, the 
amount of light enjoyed by the plant, the taste of 
various fertilising insects are among the factors which 
would determine what may be called the flower's final 
choice, but it is gcnerally impossible to tell now which 
of these factors was the most attractive. Flowers that 
cater for the night-moths are generally of a white 
colour, those of early spring, when the sun-light is weak, 
are often yellow; some flowers seem to imitate more 
richly endowed neighbours, and so in some other few cases 
we seem to sce the determining causes, though, of course, 
science has not yet said her last word on this subject. 
4186. Whose Career Might be Most Correctly Described as 

“A Short Life and a Merry One”? 

Alexander the Great died prematurely at the age of 
thirty-one, having enjoyed, in boundless measure, all the 
pleasures that arise from man’s material and intellectual 
nature. Handsome in person, of a vigorous and healthy 
constitution, skilful in athletic exercises, with a mind 
that could appreciate the beautiful in art and the 
valuable in science, he was perfectly fitted to enjoy all 
that life could give. At the age of twenty, hecame to: 
crown, and the twelve years that followed were crowded 
with great events created by his genius and reflecting 
upon him such glory asthe world had never seen 
before. His master passion was ambition, and this was 
gratified by victories of dazzling brilliancy, and the 
acquisition of empires and Hingtoms extending from 
Egypt to the frontiers of China. He also loved sensual 
pleasures, and these his wealth and his power were able 
to procure without stint ; while his intellectual tastes 
were gratified by the society of the greatest writers and 
thinkers of his age, and % the accumulation of the 
finest productions of art and literature. Yet, strange 
to say, in this brief life of pleasure, he effected more for 
human civilisation than perhaps any other man has 
done in a long career. In the more vulgar acceptation 
of the term the three years and nine months which 
Heliogabalus spent on the throne of the Cesars would 
best answer the question. 

4187. Is it True that the Range of a Cannon is Greater in 
Cold Weather than in Hot? 

Yes; in warm weather the metal of the expands, 
and in reality reduces its calibre. The shot or shell 
fired also becomes a little larger, by reason of expansion, 
and, consequently, fits the barrel very tightly. It can 
readily be seen, then, that more force is wasted in 
ejecting the projectile under these conditions. In the 
cold weather the opposite effects obtain; so that the 
muzzle velocity is greater, and, therefore, the projectile 
will travel farther. It ig the same with small arms. 
After a few rounds have been fired the barrel becomes 
heated, and more elevation is required to get the same 
range, which proves that the warmer the barrel becomes, 
the shorter is the effective range. 
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The Last Day is Coming When 
You May Go to 


PARIS for 
Or BRUSSELS and WATERLOO for 


£2 12s. 6d. 
22 Os. Od. 


Tae great success of our trips to Paris throughout the summer months of 
lest year has lcd ua to enter into arrangements with Measrs. Thos. Cook 
and gon to repeat the scheme during the present summer. 

Leaving London on Friday night, from London Bridge or Victoria, travel- 
ling rid Newhaven and Dicppe to Paris, passengers will arrive there on 
Saturday morning. 

Breakfast, dinner, and bed will be provided on Saturday and Sunday, and 
breakfast ‘and dinner on Monday, visitors returning Monday mney and 
srriving in London on Tuceday morning. 


VESTIONS. 

4211. Ie it a fact that tho consort of an English reigning 
sovereign is not a member of the Royal Family ? 
4212. Which is the largest tract of country ever purchased by 
one country from another 

4213. Which of the world’s Empire-makers most nearly 
achieved his ideal? 

4214. Which is the most cclebrated riddle in history ? 

4215. Which European capital has been most closely identified 
with the growth of the nation of which it is the metropolis ? 

4216. Is it true that ‘‘ popular superstitions often ccnceal true 
wisdom ”’ ? 

4217. Between which two nations would the chances of success 
in war be most evenly balan 

4218, Can any correct analogy be drawn between the life of a 
State and life of a man? 

4219, At which period of lifo have great men mostly done their 
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date for which they are required, and inclosing the necessary amount in postal | 4990, What is the best historical illustration of the saying that WIDE we to Travel, and provides'an ANNUITY. PROSPECTUS. 
two blacks do not make a white ? 
Brecrat arrangements have been made with Messrs. Thos. Cook and Bon CONDITIONS. 
for another attractive tour for readers of P.W. This tour will occupy three | ,,¥/o Shall begiad to receive fromour readers replies to any of the questions ¥ mpensation and 
days. Starting from London (say) on Friday night, the tourists will travel iy here, “Hach reply must bere hy EAT name and address Wo shal Pees Gare markerns ? bf suite Insuraace. 
by Harwich and Antwerp to Brussels. From here an excursion will he mado | a column for all matter printed. same reader may send replies to Burglary lasurance. Employers’ Liability 
to the scene of the Battle of Waterloo. by at Pe Re Sickness Insurance. Indemaity (Third Party) Insuraace. 
il apptications for tickete must be made to this aftce, tating the date for | ismne of the paper miut reach Ua by Arse post on the Monday of the week | Mortgage Insurance. 
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sen be hod from this affice. Focelved which ia considered wortty of tusestica, 40 TO 44 MOORCATE ST., LONDON, E.C, aenerat aeneger and Seerctary. 
SHORT STORIES is improving week by week. The tales are gitting even better than be dl ever were, and the new Football 
Competition is one for which anybody may enter. It needs no knowledge of “form ” and so forth. 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 17, 1898. 
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THE HAPPIEST WORK: 
PEOPLE IN TNE WORLD. 


No Strikes. 
PETTED BY THEIR MASTERS. 


HapriNess being the only thing worth living for, the 
happiest work-people must be those who, being perfectly 
contented with the wages they earn, have no need of 
trades unions and strikes. 

It may be true, a philosopher tells us, that to be con- 
tent is to stagnafé, and that to find fault with one's lot 
ig so necessary to progress that were we all to suddenly 
declare ourselves perfectly satisfied with things as they 
are. we should soon deteriorate. 

We might if all the world were to do so, but the spirit 
of wrumbling is not quite universal. Incredible as it 
may seem, there is a body of wcrk-people in the world 
supremely pleased with their lot. 

‘the happiest and most contented workman in the 
world is undoubtedly the Kanaka labourer in Queens- 
land. At one time it was a profitable business to kid- 
nap him from his island home in the Pacific for work 
onthe favm plantations, but naturally the authorities 
tvok active measures to prevent this sort of traffic, and 
by an Act of the Colonial Parliament in 1890, the intro- 
duction of the Polynesian into Australia was forbidden. 

When, however, it was found that the absence of 
Kenaka labour was driving the sugar plantations out of 
cultivation the Act was repealed, and native labour is 
now again in full swing, but under better conditions. 

The laws neg ineng the traffic are now so stringent 
that, whereas the sight of a sail was sufficient a few 
yeirs ago to drive all the natives into hiding, the anxiety 
to Le selected is now tremendous. 

The Kanaka of to-day is a very different sort of 
person from the kidnapped native of years ago. When 
you look at him he grins; when you speak he treats you 
to the most expansive smile in the world. 

Compared to the bush nigger of South Africa he is 
anangel. He does his work so willingly, with so light 
a heart, with such manifest interest, that Queensland 
masters have grown to quite love the Kanaka. And the 
affection is sincere, for Kanaka labour is anything but 
cheap. To begin with, it costs the Queensland employer 
£22 10s. to bring the native from his island. Once on 
Queensland soil his w and hours of labour are 
secured him by Act of Parliament. The former ure £6 
per annum, and have to be paid every six months, in 
the presence of an inspector or police magistrate. 

if the native is taken ill, not only do the wages run 
on all the same but the master has to pay the medical 
expenses as well. The Act also regulates his clothing, 
and stipulates for four flannel shirts per annum, three 
pairs of serge or moleskin trousers, one hat, and one 
pair of blankets. 

The food of the Kanaka is also cooked for him. He 
is comfortably housed, and all the firewood he asks has 
to be given him. Should he die, his wages have to 
be paid up to the day of his death, no deductions what- 
ever being allowed. 

His rations (free) are on the same generous scale; 
bread, per diem, one pound and a half, beef or mutton 
one pound, sugar five ounces, tea half an ounce, pota- 
toes three pounds per week, tobacco one and a half 
ounces, salt two ounces, and soap four ounces. 

coment of all, kindness has not spoilt the Kanaka. 
He stands on_his rights, but he does not suffer from 
“gwelled head.” Neither bas he succumbed to the fatal 
fascinations of alcohol. The publican detected selling 
him liquor is deprived of his license, and the offending 
house 1s closed. So the Kanaka saves his money. 

Now and then he falls victim to a resplendent waist- 
coat or a lurid handkerchief, and he also likes to invest 
some of his money in powder and shot and little presents 
for friends at home; but the accounts of the post-offices 
show that the sums banked vary from £2 to £18 a head, 
this latter—and the instances are numerous—represent- 
Ing every pennysaved during thethree years’ engagement. 

he wonderful Act of Parliament which has trematt 
such happiness into the lives of these interesting 
people provides against t; y on the part of 
the overseers—an overseer striking a native is treated 
as if he had struck a white man, 

Tn fact, the Kanakas are too valuable and indispen- 
sable to be treated with neglect. The Act says they 
shall work eight hours in winter and nine in summer, 
but in winter they are not to go into the fields+till 
the sun is up. 

Saturday is a Put holder. and they employ the 
afternoon of that day and Sunday mostly in visiting 
their friends, their deportment on these occasions being 
excessively de rigeur. The bow of a Kanaka gentle- 
man on Sunday could not be excelled in Bond Street. 

the conversation mostly turns on the plantation 
and the tive merits of their employers, Mr. 
Kanaka, when he returns home after his three years’ 
hei oc per is enabled to tell intending immigrants 
which plantations to avoid. 

This insures additional security for good treatment. 


No TRADES UNIONS. 


Small wonder, when the planter knows the malty 
attaching to unpopularity, that his smile has me 
almost as big a in ite day as his worker's. 


The labour of the Kanaka has brought prosperity 


to thes industzies of 
bd ore in Queensland, and his services 


The Rustic Maid and the City 
Maiden. 


eens 
THO’ fervent bards, in pastoral effusion, 
Extol the beauties of the rustic maid 
In hawthorn dale, ’mid Nature's green profusion 
And ‘neath the pensive willow’s drooping shade, 


And call her fancy names, like “ swectest Phebe,” 
And prate about her beauty, minus guile, 

When for to see her swain, whoever he he, 

. She hies, at twilight, to the trysting stile; 


Yet who to city maiden would compare her, 
The urban miss, arrayed in latest style ? 

Than whom in grace and charm none could Le fairer; 
Who, with sad tales of love, doth time beguile. 


Who goes to matincées, and dotes on flowers; 
Who doesn’t care to roum on ancient hills ; 

Who simply whiles away the leaden hows 
By heaping up tke millinery bills. 


jo 
Mr. Jones Scored. 


Mr. Jones was clerk in a City office, and owing to 
the jealousy of his fellow clerks, was daily subjected to 
many petty annoyances. One day his enemies thought 
they had hit on w plan which would amuse them and 
add to Jones's discomfort. The next morning, when 
Mr. Jones entered the office. one after another came up 
and said to him, in a tone of horror : 

“Why, whatever is the matter with you? Are you 
ill? You look simply ghastly.” 

Mr. Jones sat listening quietly for a few minutes; 
then suddenly, to the surprise of everybody, got off his 
stool and slipped into the manager's office. A short 
time only had elapsed, when the manager appeared, 
followed by Mr. Jones, and, addressing the astonished 
clerks, said: 

“As Mr. Jones is so unwell I have granted him per- 
mission to take a day or two's holiday, so you must 
divide his work equally amongst you until he returns.” 
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“WHEN my boy gets to playing ball his enthusiasm 
knows no bounds.” 

“T've noticed that. He runs about on my side of the 
fence about as much as he does on yours.” 


————_2 fe ———____ 
Prune Juice Used in Whisky. 


PRUNE juice is frequently used in blending whiskies. 
The object is to remove the unpleasant smell which is 
characteristic of new liquors, to take off what may be 
termed the rough edge, and to produce by artificial 
means the ripe, mellow flavour which otherwise comes 
only with age. 

It is an undeniable fact that a good prune juice will 
transform a rough, new whisky into a smooth, palatable 
liquor, while it would puzzle an expert to decide that its 
mellowness had not been acquired by age. 

There are several British firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of prune juice, while others import it from the 
Continent. The basis of all the better brands of prune 
juice is a light fermented wine, to which are added cer- 
tain proportions of sugar, syrup, and prune extract, with 
sufficient high-proof spirit to bring the mixture up to 
the desired alcoholic strength, and colouring matter to 
give it the proper shade. 

Some manufacturers also use certain chemicals, re- 
garding the properties and effects of which they main- 
tain a profound secrecy, each claiming for the article 
which they produce a superiority over all others. 


A Romantic Tale. c 


NorHine occurred to disturb the serenity of the 
lovers. The days sped guickly by, and no shadow 
came to mar their newly-found happiness. One day, 
as they sat together ona rustic seat which had so long 
been Merriam 8 favourite nook, she looked up suddenly 
from a long reverie and said : 

“Don’t you think, darling, it is strange that we have 
never heard from your brother John since that event- 
ful night when we missed the train? It is nearly a 
month now since we came to Calnton, and no word 
from him has yet reached us.” ; 

For a moment the young man by her side was 
strangely silent. . . 

“TI did not think it necessary to mention this before, 
Merriam,” he said, ‘“ but there was a little matter 
between John and myself which rendered it advisable 
for me not to send him my address. I——” 

But even as he spoke the sharp click of the gate 
was heard in the distance, and a man rapidly entered 
the grounds and walked towards the speaker, who stood 
there defiant and irresolute. ' 

“ At last!” muttered the stranger, who, it is almost 
needless to say, was brother John, “I have found 
you! And now,” he hissed through his set teeth, 
gresping the other firmly by the wrist, “ where is my 
skirt ” 
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THE NURSERY OF “SOCCER” 


By an OLp PLAYER. 


To Mr. C. W. Alcock, the sturdy secretary of the 
Surrey Cricket Club, we owe this section of our popular 
winter game. In the sixties, when, with a few more, 
Mr. Alcock introduced what were then known as the 
dribbling rules, Rugby was played everywhere, excepting 
ata few schools; Eton and Harrow having rules, on 
which the new Association game was founded, its 
promotor being an old Harrovian himself. 

In the carly seventies thore were only about nine clubs 
in the south of England, Windsor Home Park und the 
Royal Engineers being practically the only two in the 
south outside of London, where the Wanderers, Mr. 
Alcock’s own club, were the most powerful. Among 
the junior clubs was the Clapton Pilgrims, for which 
Mr. John Lloyd, the present chief of the great com- 
pany owning Lioyp's Newsrarer and the Dai.y 
CHRONICLE, sometimes played. 

The rules of Association football have been consider: 
ably ultered since those times, for in the early days 
there was a“ touch down” when the ball went out of 
bounds, which gave the side who first handled the 
leather the throw-in, kick out, or corner-kick. Each 
team consisted then. as now, of eleven men, but instead 
of there being, as at present, five men inthe front rank, 
three half-backs, two backs, and a goal-keeper, there 
were then seven forwards, two halves, one back, and 
goal, Later on a second back was added, but for a long 
time some of the best men in the south fought bard 
against the introduction of the third half, in the same 
way us many good Rugby men have lately been fighting 
against the introduction of a fourth three-quarter. 

The early Association game was ncted fur individual 
ee instead of combined action; men cultivated 

ribbling to an excess, and, single-handed, endeavoured 
to capture a goal, or, if a pass were made, this was 
generally done from about the corner flag. It was, 

owever, no unusual sight to see a clever dribbler 
twisting the ball along the ground while two or three of 
his companions kept in front or beside him to charge 
away interfering opponents. 

The brothers Heron of the Wanderers were the 
chief adepts at this game, and Mr.C. W. Alcock, an 
expert dribbler himself, used a few years ago to declare 
that the old Wanderers’ team could have defeated any 
modern eleven; but it is not difficult to imagine that 
our present smart half-backs would have broken up any 
such attack as was made in the seventies. 

The Football Association scason usually commenced 
with a practice match on the first or second Saturday in 
November, and it was only by degrees that the start of 
the Association game came to be earlier and earlier, 
until now the first matches are often played on days 
far more fitted for cricket. 

The present immense popularity of the game is, no 
doubt, due to the Challenge Cup offered for club 
competition by the Football Association. It brought a 
zest to the game which had been lacking; and new 
clubs began to spring up all over the country, until the 
old-time rivalries of town and town and village and village 
began to revive ; the desire to win the cup, or, at least, to 
obtain a good position in the competition, kept members 
of the teams together, and caused them to play their 
best. Outside of London the game had rooted deeply 
in and around Sheffield, and also inand about Glasgow, 
and from these three centres it spread and grew until 
to-day Association Football clubs may be numbered by 
the thousand, and their playing members by tens of 
thousands. 

The encouragement that the army authorities have of 
recent years given to football has proved conclusively 
that they have discovered the benefit that young men 
may derive from the game, and in addition to this there 
is no doubt that it draws hundreds of thousands of non- 
players froin the public-houses on Saturdays. 

Those who in the early seventies played under this code 
of rules, and were scoffed at for not Playing Rugger, had 
little idea of the enormous growth that Association 
Football would have, a growth which seems to be ever 


increasing. 
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“ Jura has given up her trip abroad.” 

“ What for P” 

“She found that her passport described her as having 
a large mouth.” 


“T rHink Mr. Gormus is the softest-hearted man I 
ever knew,” said Mrs. Gormus. “ He just can't endure 
the thought that anybody is in pain, and he has slept 
in the garret all this week so he couldn’t hear the baby 
when she waked up and began to cry.” 


RESULT OF CRICKET COMPETITION NO. 15. 


PPPPPPPEPPPPPL~ 


The most nearly correct list of the results of the matches 
mentioned in this Competition contains two mistakes, and 
comes from 


Mr. Onaries Epwarpbs, 
39 Copper Mill Lane, 
Walthamstow, 


who has therefore been awarded the prize of £25, 


The biggest and best penny paper for women is HOME NOTES. 
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i Yake a London Theatre 


AND Propuce My Own PLAy. 

Wen I first entertained the idea of taking a London 
theatre. a friend cf mine intreInced me to the late Sir 
Awnistus Harris, who strougly tricd to dissuade me, 
Bat as headmitted thet even novices might make money 
if the piece happened to suit the public taste, I deter- 
minded to risk it, especially as T argued that I should 
start well, as, being the author, I should save the 10 per 
cent, author's fees. 

Not being disposed to rent a theatre for a term of 
years, 1 Louk one on a weekly tenancy of £100 a week, 
renewable till the run of the play terminated. A stilt 
rent for a simul theatre, but as £15 a week could be 
saved by sub-letting the bars, cloak-rooms, and pro- 
grammes, I closed. 

Theatrical business such as this is never conducted 
without the intervention of a lawyer.. My agreement, 
which could have been stated on a sheet of paper, was 
expanded into a document of prodigious length, the 
cost of which I had to pay. 

My first step was to secure the services of an acting 
manaer. The gentleman I engaged could have fleeced 
me casily, but he behaved throughout most honour- 
ably. He had one weakness, though he preferred send- 
ing telegrams to writing letters. but as I found other 
manayers did the same I made no complaint. 

The work at first was tremendous. The moment it was 
rumoured that anew play was to be produced at the 
Grand Theatre, applications for engagements poured in 
from all parts of the kingdom. 

The majority were from provincial artists desirous of 
appearing in London. In two ou the letters, press 
notices, and photographs made such a colossal pile that 
I had to engage a couple of clerks to tackle the paper 
mountain. 

With the amateurs who pushed their way into iny 
room and treated me to long barangues on their achieve- 
meuts, I made short work after the first day by refusing 
to see them, except by appointment. 

Many ladies offered premiums for parts, the highest 
being un extremely scragyy spinster of quite fifty 
summers, who offered £500 to Le allowed to play the 
heroine for a month certain. 

One speculative provincial manager sent me £10 to 
secure the refusal of the provincial right. This I 
returned. Another offer was from a society lady with 
a literary reputation. This aspirant was desirous of 
collaborating. If she liked the play after perusal she 
was prepared to put £300 into the speculation, providing 
L allowed ber to re-write some of the scenes. This I 
also decli,ed. 

By the end of the first weck applications for engage- 
ments exceeded 2,000, most of whom I had never heard 
of. Artistes of repute I presently discovered never 
apply for engagements. A friend may approach the 
manaver and hint that that admirable actor or actress 
is disengaged, but popular favourites never appeur on 
the scene till requested. If they did they might have 
to accept a reduced sulary, which, as they are frequently 
out of an engagement, they cannot afford ta do. I 
found these people when I did write, very pleasant, but 
keenly alive to their own interests. 

My acting manager, who was of the opinion that if 
the play once caught on it did not matter who the actors 
were, tricd to make the engagements go for a month 
only, but the popular favourites, knowing their power, 
insisted on substituting for the run of the piece, and 
even then they stipulated that they should he allowed 
to read the play first. 

Said one gentleman: 

“ I never care about acting in a play which is likely to 
fail. Look at Jones. Splendid actor, but he has been 
connected with so many failures that he bas got to be 
known as a blighter, and no one will engage him.” 

£aid another: 

“T must read the play first. I have a big reputation 
and cannot afford to appear in a bad part.” 

Two of those who accepted stipulated that certain 
veenes in which they were on should be written up, and 
other scenes in which they had no part should be eut 
down. ‘The Indies were equally as trying. I had to 
alter the locale of one scene to enable a popular favourite 
to display some ravishing costumes she intended order- 
ing from Vienna at my expense, £178; and another 
insisted on coming into a legacy so contrived that she 
could wear her matchless diamonds. 

Another peculiarity of London favourites was revealed 
to me as soon as the rehearsals commenced. In the 
provinces, I am told, the artists think ten rehearsals 
sufficient to secure a perfect representation, but in 
London it is not considered the thing to study at home. 
They profes learning their parts at rehearsal. In this 
way they get a clearer idea of the author's meaning. 
They may do s0, but it lengthens the rehcarsals. My 
play took seven weeks to get ready, and us I entered on 
the tenancy three weeks after signing of contract, the 
last four weeks rehearsing cost me £400. 

The stage manager, whom I gave 100 guineas to pro- 
duce the play, did his work admirably well, but he had 
a weakness for mechanical effects, and but for the 

ws interposition of my acting manager, would have cost me 
thousands; for happening to look over the MS. he found 
the following lines: enter servant with lamp, lights up, 
struck out, and enter Mrs. D'Arcy, she crosses to Avsalace, 
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presses a button, and stage is filled with electric light 
substituted. . 

The staye manager was very indignant, declared that if 
we were not up-to-date the public would think there wis 
no money behind the show, but he had to put up wita 
the lump. . 

The play scored well the first night, the public 
applauded the actors and exiled me betore the curtain. 
The papers, too. next morning spoke well of the picce. 
They were not enthusiastic, thought I should do better 
work if I persevered, but agreed that it was a sound 
piece of work, 

For three weeks we played to paying houses. My 
expenses were £550 a week, but we touk over that. 
Then it began to slowly dwindle. Then it was discovered 
that it was 2 play which required pushing, and it was 
decited to ndvertise it, which I did at the cost of another 
£100 # week. 

Still the play languished. It was very good, people 
said, but it wanted something. My friends sai:l posters, 
so po-ters I tried. It took so long a time to get them 
ready, that the play was nearly dead before I got them. 

After they were out the receipts for a week or 60 
struggled up, but after this they dropped alarmingly. 
It will scarcely be credited, that alebeegeh I had the 
Loards “House full” put outside at nine o'clock, the 
weck before I closed the receipts barely averaged £2 a 
anight. Then the bills which had been pouring in from 
the moment the tide of suecess hegan to ebb, hud to be 
paid. The ladics’ dresses cost me £1,200 odd, und the 
scencry £150, besides innumerab'e smaller items. 

When I had lost £3,500, I determined to stop. 
Everyoue was very nice, and many advised me to go on. 
Theatrical management, they used to say, does not 
require talent. It is an instinct, and you've got it. 
But I thought otherwise, and retired into private life. 


et ff 
The Millionaire Guinea Won. 


Tne variety of the suggestions which have been sent in 
to us have been perhaps more remarkable by their variety 
than by their ingenuity. The failure of allis that the 
authors have not grasped the fact that Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith's adventures cover but a very bricf period. Many 
of the suggestions sent in would take considerably more 
time to put into effect than is covered up to the present 
by the experiences he has undergone. 

The curious sugyestions which have been made would 

rovide materia] for an article on “How to Make 

oney,” though it is likely that some of them would 
fail, and others would get one into trouble by attempting 
to put them into effect. Among other things which 
it is suggested the millionaire might dois that he might 
sell his body to “the doctors” for dissection after death ; 
and quite alarge number suggest that he shou!d cail 
attention to his predicament by “smashing a window.” 
Hundreds of correspondents suggest that the millionaire 
should come to the offices of P.W. and relate his experi- 
ences, by which he would raise money enough for his 
purposes, while others advise his going to some of the 
newspapers which are ever on the hunt for a sensation. 

This, in effect, is the suggestion of 


Mr. Edward Feltham, 
68 Summer Road, 
Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 


to whom we have decided to award the guinca. The 
merit of Mr. Feltham’s proposition is that he suggests 
the millionaire going to the office of an American paper 
where he could probably have secured attention, even 
although suspected to be a fraud, as the paper would in 
any case score by exposing an imposter who had sought 
to personate such a well-known American citizen. 

‘he suggestion is plausible, and Mr. Pownceby-Smith 
would in due time most probably have put himsclf into 
comuiunication with some such representative American 
institution had uot his hard fate—— 

But we must not anticipate the serial, and will content 
ourselves with noting that although several writers have 
attempted to forecast the termination of the serial no 
one has succeeded in doing so. In fact we can promise 
that there are still some unlooked-for surprises in store 
for the readers of this serial. 


——>f-—_____ 


“T must confess,” explained a young woman, “that I 
grow weary of hearing those people talk about their 
amily tree.” 

“TI have observed,” replied Miss Cayenne, “that 
family trees are very much like ordinary trees. The 
old substantial stock is not shaken by any breeze. The 
more recent and unimportant twigs do ail: the rustling.” 


———re—_- 


Urcuin: “Did you see a little boy about my own 
size round the corner ?” 

Old Gentleman: “ Yes, I believe I did.” 

“Did he look angry ? se 

“T didn’t notice.” 

“ Did he look frightened P” 

“T don't know. Why?” 

“T heard he was round there, and I don’t know 
whether ke wants to lick me, or whether he’s hidin’ 
from me—that’s all.” ; 


oO  ———, - 


almshouse of the Rev. Mr. Simpkins, foray a. ate 
tinguished minister of the Preadaniite vert. furnis', 
lerrible example of the far-reaching 
iniinence of sulu-pillows. 


palliation for the existence cf that peculiar type cf -ofu 
puloe which is worked in wool and silk by the wisuaj 


some hated enemy. it 
place for the human head, for it is at onc? too hard and 
too easily soiled to be used as a pillow, 


took it to ltaly for repairs. 


pillow was ore its wicked work. 
and very tight 
position it was p 


ink, medicine, and other fluids which took place in 


pencil, and made an estimate of what that demonii 


THE FATAL SOFA=PILLOW, 
By W. L. ALDEN. 
THe recent melenchely death in a nor: cory 


and ashes, 


There are those who maintain that every woo! 


Nature serves some beneficial purpese, elthough y." 


iS 


you ask them what is the use of a Mensler of Pas. 
ment, they tell you not to be frivolous, ant 20 ancy, 
leaving your question unenewered. . 


No one has ever pretended to find an cxencs ¢y 


rand of woman, und presented with doudly purpose +5 
It is not intended as a resti.~ 
tiny 


Anything more useless than a pillow upon whi-i; 


nothing can be pillowed can hardly be itaayined, bot 
the embroidzred sofa pillow is not only usele-s. but it js 
to the last degree demoralising and ruinous to its un. 
fortunate possessor. 


The story of the Rev. Mr. Simpkins is a pain!.! 


illustration of this truth, and it is therefore a dary, 
though a very painful one, to lay it before the pulli-. 


Two years ago Mr. Simpkins, who had a cove throw, 
He was a geod, well-rnican. 
ing man, somewhat irritable and nervous. and morhidiy 


sensitive to the opinions of his fellow-me::. 


Mr. Simpkins’s landlord possessed a dauehter ci 
mature years, who professed a warm attachnient tu tic 
estimable Mr. Simpkins und his amiable wife. 

The Roman lady in question presented to Mr. al 
Mrs. Simpkins the day before their depirture iro:; 
Rome an enormous sofa-pillow. It was received with 
the conventional expressions of assumed gratitude; wei 
Mr. Simpkins, finding that there was not rvom for it in 
his trunk, went ont and bought another trunk. whi 
cost him £7. 

Journeying homeward with tke fatal zift in th» 
bottom of his new trunk, Mr. Simpkins stopped at the + 
different Italian cities before he reached the Freneci 
frontier. On each occasion he found that the sofa. 
Being a very thick 
ae pillow, no matter in) what 

aced, the smaller articles in the truuk 
would gradually work their way under it, and in spite 


of the most careful packing, the interior of the trunk 
would become chaos. 


The breakage of breakable articles and the spilling 


Simpkin’s trunk was simply frightful. On reachins 
Turm, the unhappy man sat down with payer ant 


pillow had cost him, the result of the calculation lwinz 
that the damage done to the articles in the interior of 
the trunk amounted to fully £15. 

Nearly all his best clothes were cemented to these of 
Mrs. Simpkins with prepared glue, sonked with ink and 
Indian cholagogue, and sprinkled with fragments “t 
glass. <A patient man might well have lost his temper 
and Mr. Simpkins, not being a patient man, was 
betrayed into a series of remarks of a decidedly 
unchristian character. . ; 

On arriving at the French frontier, the trunk was. «of 
course, examined by a Custom-house officer, wlio cut 
both his hands severely while exhuming the sofa-piilow, 
and Mr.Simpkins found it so difficult torepack the trun 
that he missed his train, and was compelled to spe ni the 
night at a most wretched and dirty little inn. The chiet 
of the Custom-house decided that £5 was the least sun 
which the unhappy minister must pay to the wounded 
officer as balm for his injured hands, while the Jill at 
the inn amounted to £2 5s. more. Up to this point, 
therefore, the sofa-pillow had cost its owner £2!) »s. 
and a loss of moral tone, for which no money cou!l 
compeusate. : 

Pursuing his journey, Mr. Simpkins arrived i: d:¢ 
time at Dover, and made the customary affidavit ths: 
he had nothing contraband in his possessicn. The 
Custom-house officer thereupon examined his trun's, an 
discovering the sofa-pillow, informed him that a duty 
of £1 5s. must be paid upon it, and that Mv. Simpkins 
himself would be prosecuted for perjury. 7 

Even clerical flesh and blood pry not endure tis 
trial, and Mr. Simpkins, losing all self-command. open! 
spoke of that sofa-pillow after the manner ci th 
wicked, and told Mrs. Simpkins publicly that it was 
her fault, and that ifshe had not been a pericct it 
she would have thrown the sofa-pillow into the s-i. 

Unhappy man! ; 

A hostile deacon who happened to be in the town i 
the time was on the pier, and hearing the half-crasre 
minister's remark, immediately went home and pre- 
oie ch ax — profane swearing, wilt- 

ating, infidelity, an jury against bim. 

Mrs” briny itn filled. with Hone left her husband 
and went home to her father. Deserted by his er 
dismissed in disgrace from his Berd and threitone: 
with prosecution for perjury, Mr. Simphins lost 
heart, sought to drown his miseries in drink, and in two 
short years from the day when the sofa-pillow was pre 
sented to him, died in the almshouse, frienless, bope- 
less, and alone. \ 


A new series of tales starts in this week’s SHORT STORIES entitled ““ H a 
on the front page of SHORT STORIES this neces nn O* Wu Hind the 
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You Will Like 
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A GLANCE AT THE DIAGRAMS BELOW WILL ENLIGHTEN YOU. 
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You would hardly think there were so many different 
types of finger nails. Fortunntely, the study of finger- 
nail reading, or Onychomancy, as it is sometimes called, 
is not enenm!ered with obstacles, such 
as one meets with, say, in palmistry, as, 
for instunce, crosses, sturs, squares, 
triangles, circles, dots, islands, mounts 
or crossbars, or in phrenology where 
doubtful bumps puzzle the amateur 
examiner; on the contrary, finger-nail 
reading is all plain sailing. 

When the master knows his subject 
the presence of doubt is ignored—that 
doubt which prevails to a great extent 
not only in the reading of the lines in 
your hand, but also in the estimuting 
of your character from an examination 


Fig. 1. of your features, or your bumps. 
Fighting Tem- our character can be told by your 
perament. = finger nails without hesitation. 


Let me look at your bands. You have short and 
gnuare nails. That means to say you have a fighting 
temperament. You will stand no 
nonsense from anybody. So long as 
you are well and properly treated by 
your friends and their friends, you are 
content to be kind, willing, and oblig- 
ing; but when you see that somebody 
is taking advantage of you, or trics to 
do so, then you take up arms and show 
ficht. You believe in the law of give 
and tuke, but principally in the “ take.” 
You like to be first in everything: 
you are ambitious: you are generous 
without being ostentatious. You are 
liable to fall into sulky moods too 
frequently, and unless your friend spoke Fig. 2. 
to you first, you would go on sulking, Means Obstinacy. 
although, bear in mind, you would feel _ 
the desire to give in, but your disposition would edge 
you on in your show of fight and goad 
you on to sulk. 

Strangely enough, you would be the 
firat to offer to try to bring estranged 
friends together, an unwelcome office at 
any time. When you give to a charity 
you like to see your amount duly 
gazetted in the velvety bcok of public 
acknowledgment, hecause you are a little 
sho You are a touchy mortal, and 
aggrieved a the appearance of any 

g 


supp slight. 

love matters you are constant, true, 
Fig.2, end faithful. Youare jealously inclined, 

Passionate therefore avoid the occasions of jealousy, 

Temperament. or of giving someone else cause to he 
jealous by your conduct. Your nature is excitable, 
restless and fretful ; you are piqued over 
a trifling matter, but you can subdue 
these conditions by remaining placid in 
the face of temptation, by being deter- 
mined that nothing shall upset you. 

Girls having the type of nail under 
review shogit not marry till they are 
twenty-five; menthirty. And see that 
the finger-nails of your future husband 
or wifo are different from yours. 

Your nails are wider than they are 
long? See diagram 2. In this case, 
ed most marked vice is obstinacy. 

xamine your friends’ finger-nails 
quietly, and see if those who are of an 
obstinate disposition have not this class 


Fig. 4. 
The Critic's. 
of nail. Itis a sure tell-tale. They may be affectionate 
creatures, and they may regard all 
the rest of the world with a lovable 
kind of feeling, but they will persist 


in obstinately opposing any sug- 
tion you may make, if such 
ong not fall in with their own 
ideas on the same point. They will 
even be obstinate when they know 
they are actually in the wrong, and 
at all hazard maintain that such and 
Ya such a thing is right, when they 
@ know it is wrong; in short, swearing 
that black is white to no purpose at 
all, save that they cannot help their 
little but disagreeable ways. 
The probable chances are that 
our obstinate friend is religiously 
inclined, in which case he or she 
will be, or ought to be, more just. 
I would say to a person with this 


There are enough stories and articles in the September number of PEARSON’S MAG 


with good reading for a month. Max Pemberton and Cutcliffe Hvne contribute stories of unusual brilliance. 


type of finger-nail: “You may bea nice person, and 
try to win my favour, but you are not accommodating. 
You will lead that life you think you 
will lead, you are fretful, you are not 
always bright, you take your pleasures 
sadly, but you love very deeply, and you 
keep the secret to yourself. 

“ You area very conscientious person in 
some things, but what ycu say you do 
not always mean, because you are 
obstinate. If you area lady and think- 
ing of marrying, let your husband be a 
man with the type of nail marked Fig. 
5. A man should select his future wite 
with that type of nail classed under 
Fig. 6.” 

Your nails are square at the bottom 
instead of curved? Then you are a 
person of passionate anger, Let the most 
trifling thing go wrong, and you are the 
pinkof dis zreeableness. Youarethecentre 
of disappointment, and you throw a 
halo of darkness all round your being. 
Happily, there uve few people with 
this type of nail, but those who are, 
so to speak, unblessed with it are 
hereby gently warned of their posi- 
tion, and steps should be taken to 
counteract the predominating influ- 
ences shown by that nail which is 
square at the bottonm Marriage 
should be deferred till the distant 
future ; certainly, I could not recom- 
mend either party to marry under 
thirty. at which age certain of the 
conditions coming under the influence 
of this nail then become subdued. 

The love of a man or woman 
having this shaped nail is very 
strong and true, but jealousy is one 
of its predominating 
intlnences, and its limits are uncertain. 
Yet they are not wholly bereft of some 
yood points. Their sincerity, for ex- 
ample, is as genuine as their turbulent 
spirit is distasteful, their endcavour to be 
calm in trying circumstances is as well 
meant as their temper is unjustifiable, 
while their affection is as powerful as 
their anger is strong. 

You have short ‘and narrow nails? 
This shows mockery, criticism, and 
contradiction. You are a captious critic. 
It ig hardly possible for you to read 
a newspaper article, a novel, view a 
picture, or see a play without criticising 
a literary passage, a brush stroke, or 
drainatic action that fails to please you. 
But this is hardly a vice. 

A critical person is a sharp person ; 
he is a man of judgment; an observer ; 
a thinker; and a paragon of wisdom 

nerally, A man or woman with a 

nger-nail of this class may be relied 
upon for common sense; his wisdom 
fits in with the wants of the hour: he 
is a good business man. In domestic 
matters he does not fail to introduce 
his critical habit, so that a girl about 
to be married should observe whether 
her future lord has the critic’s nail, and 
before the knot is tied subdue in him, 
if she can, that ruling passion which ; 
is infallibly indicated by this nail. 

A woman who thinks her nails cor- 
respond with Diagram 4 may assure 
her future husband that she is careful, 
prudent, thrifty; that she is of a forgiving nature, 

and of a happy disposition. 

You have very large nails curved at 
the bottom? ‘This is more of a man’s 
nail. It shows he is a smart businese- 
fellow. His head is long, his foresight 
is true, his capacity is great, his judg- 
ment is keen. Love and marriage are 
with him matters of business. He is 
sure to be a kind husband, but matter 
of fact; a good father, but strict; 
A und he is, too, a dutiful citizen. 

He is ambitious, but takes no delight 
in frivolities, and he cannot understand 
why his up-grown daughters want so 
much amusement. He is a man of 
method, precision, wud punctuality. 


» se, 
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Fig. 6. 


Almond Nails. 


Fluted Nails. 


New Viceroy 
of India. 


Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. 


Lord Methuen. 


A woman with a nail like this may be sound enough 
in the affairs of the heart, lut she is a termagant. 

Now foralnond-shaped nails. The difference between 
these an] the filbert-shaped ones is 
very slight. ‘The former are mora 
pointed ut the bottom. so I will class 
them under the same division (Fig. 6). 
This nail denotes sweet tem:per. It is 
the nail girls hanker after. For beanty 
of form no other nail comes near it. 
If it flushes pink to the outer edge 
there may be fits of irritation, |ut, as 
a rule, the possessor of the filbert 
or almond-shaped nail is an even- 
tempered, extremely lovable, kind girl. 

In the man it denotes conceit, but it 
carries with it a mark of cleverness. 
Men of science, and of the arts 
generally, have almond-shaped nails. 
They are not vindictive men, but being 
: of an ambitious nature, they struggle 
against disappointment. They are 
essentially optimistic men. 

The nails of the new Viceroy of 
India and of Mr. Cecil Rhodes are 
similar in form and character, conie- 
sponding. with their individual 
characters, which is strong evidence 
in favour of onychomancy. 

Lord Methuen’s comes under, and 
rightly, too, class 1, while the Duke of 
York's, which is an exact reproduc- 
tion of his royal father's, is to be 
classed under division 6. 

The Duke of Hamilton's is a 
variation of that type classed under 
division 6, that of Mr. Rutland 
: ia keeping company with Earl Dunmore. 
i 


Duke of 
Hamilton. 


The finger nail of Earl Dunmore is classed under 
Fig. 3; that of. Lord Raglan under 
class 2. 

The Duchess of York has pure 
almond-shaped nails, while those of 
Miss Ellaline Terriss are of the filbert 
type. . 

Fluted nails ure happily not so 
common as they were a deca ago, for 
during the interim a stirring advance 
bas been made in the direction of 
crushing out the causes of consump- 
tion, for fluted nails are the har- 
binger of serious ill-health, particularly 
of consumption. 

Thin nails are prevalent still, and 
I suppose always will be, but while 
these denote poorness of health, this 
admission must not be construed 
into the meaning that a short life is 
implied. 

People who bite their finger nails 
are usually ill-tempered. It also shows 
a tendency to consumption. 

Advanced scientists would have us 
believe that our nails are relics only of 
man’s primitive state, but I lean towards 
the belief of Aristotle, who said: 
“Nature has provided us with nails, 
not, as among the brutes, for the 
purposes of offence and defence, but 
as a protection,’ which, freely inter- 
preted, means a safe guard to our moral 
well-being. 

That faith and interest in the con- 
formation of the finger-nails are daily 
increasing is. evidenced by the singular 
fact that some medical men nowadays examine the 
finger-nails of a fresh patient, by which they are able to 
form an opinion as to the state of health of certain 
organs, to see if there is a development of chest weak- 
ness, and also to find out if there are any indications of 
-rnal complaint. The nails reveal certain symptoms 
identified with diseases like these, and hitherto nail 
research has proved useful. 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE MADE MISTAKES, 


Do you know any mistakes in the works of modern 
artista? If so, send a full description, together with the 
name of the artist, in an envelopo marked “ MistaKes.” 
For the two best instances of artists’ errors received before 
Monday, September 19th, two prizes of One Guinea cach 
will be forwarded to the senders. 

FULL PARTICULARS APPEARED LAST WEEK. 


Duchess 
of York. 


Miss Ellaline 
Terriss. 


AZINE, now on sale, to keep a family supplied 


WHAT BARRISTERS MAY NOT DO. 


Azsurp Ruies anp Customs witicl! THE ORDINARY 
Morrat Gannor Ses tie User or. 

Tue rules of etiquette which regulate the conduct of 
barristers in their dealings with cach other and with 
their clients, when stated. will, perhaps. scem erude and 
somewhit ridiculous in the present) matter-of-fact age. 
Bat it must be remembered that the position ocenpied 
by the Bar is curious and, to a certain extent, 
anomalous, and that it is only by the strict: observance 
of its etiquette tiat it preserves its existence as a 
separate and distinct institution. 

Ii the commercial spirit of the times were to extend 
to the Bar so far as to imtroduce competition 7a 
obtaining work, advertising and the many evils which 
are at present strictly excluded, not only would the 
life of a ee cease to be endurable, but the Bar, at 
any rate us it exists at present, would be swept away, 

The first and most important rule of etiquette is that 
@ barrister shall receive his instructions only through 
x solicitor. The litigant is the clicnt of the solicitor, 
but it is the solicitor who is the barrister’s client ; and 
it is to him the barrister looks for his instructions and 
his fees. 

There is one exception to this rule, and that is 
in the case of what is known as a “docker.” The 
“ docker” is a prisoner who instructs a barrister from 
the dock to defend him. The fee is always £1 Is., 
which is hande:l to the barrister before he is instructed. 
The “ docker” has a right to demand the services of any 
junior barrister in court to whom he may tender his fee, 
unless, of course, the barrister is engaged in another 
case at the time of the trial. And though the fee is 
frequently totally inadequate to the work involved, the 
defence is always conducted to the best of the ability of 
counsel instructed. 

In addition to the case of the “docker” the rule that 
a barrister must receive his instructions through a 
solicitor has been so far modified in recent years as to 
admit of a litigamt being present at a consultation 
between his solicitor an hacer and since the 
Maybrick case it scems to be no longer a breach of 
etiquette for a barrister to have an interview with a 
prisoner whom he is defending, so long as the solicitor 
who instructs him is present. 

Another rule, very useful in preserving the dignity of 
the Bar, is that a barrister must not enter the office of 
a solicitor, unless, of course, on private business. All 
consultations between a barrister and a solicitor, which 
are arranged through the barrister’s clerk, take place 
either at Court or at the barrister’s chambers. 

No offence is regarded by barristers so seriously as that 
of “touting” for work, and many are therules whose object 
is to prevent it. These rules are especially stringent 
when the Bar is ‘on circuit.” No barrister is allowed 
to be in an assive town until the day before the assizes 
commence, unless he has some good reason for being 
there not connected with his business at the assizes. 

Partaking of any refreshment, or even walking 
with a solicitor in a public place, is strongly dis- 
approved of during the holding of the assizes. With 
the exception of the case of the “docker” already 
mentioned, the smallest fee which a barrister may accept 
is £1 38. Gd. This curious sum of money is cade up of 
two fees—namely, £1 1s. for the barrister and 2s. 6d. 
for his clerk. 

With every fee paid to a barrister there is always 
an additional one for bis clerk, which increases in 

roportion to that of his master, but is never less than 
2s. 6d. Whether this fee goes into the pocket of the 
clerk or not isa matter of arrangement between him 
and his master. Most barristers pay their clerks a 
small salary, and allow them to keep the clerk's fees in 
addition; but sometimes the clerk is paid an adequate 
salary, and his fees are retained by his master. Of 
course, in the case of a barrister with a large practice, 
the clerk's fees amount to a considerable sum per 
annum. 

The fee which a solicitor is prepared to pay to the 
barrister whom he einploys to conduct his case is 
marked on the brief, ane it is a rule of etiquette that a 
barrister shall not take a less fec than the one marked. 
The object of this rule is to prevent barristers taking 
cases on the “no win no pay” system. 

Occasionally it happens that a solicitor is unable to 
recover his costs from his client, and the counsel's fees, 
if paid, must then come out of his own pocket. In such 
cases the state of affairs is often intimated to the barrister 
who was engaged in the case, and, as a matter of 
courtesy, he sometimes consents to take a less fee, or, 
possibly, to foreso his fee altogether. 

Another rule with reference to the important subject 
of fecs is that a barrister who is a member of one 
circuit may not accept a brief in a case which isto be 
tried at a town on another circuit unless, in addition to 
the fee marked on his brief, he has a “special” fee, 
which is put so high as to prohibit the employment of 
a@ barrister from a foreign circuit except in very special 
cases. The “special” fee for a Q.C. is a “hundred 
guineas, and for a junior fifty guineas. Both a Q.C. 
and a junior from a foreign circuit must have a mem- 
ber of the circuit in which the case is tried briefed 
with him. 

Before leaving the subject of fees it should be men- 
tioned that on circuit a Q.C. never appears in a case 


without a junior, and that the junior's fees are always 
two-thirds of those of his leader. . 

Some:imes a barrister who is briefed in a case is 
otherwise engaged when the case comes on for trial. 
The practice ado:ted ly the Bar in such cases has 
recently been the subject of some discussion. The rules 
of etiquette are well defined, and it is not proposed to 
say anything either for or against them here. If the 
case is one in which a Q.C. is employed, in his absence it 
is conducted by his junior. But if a junior only is 
briefed, aud he is unable to be present, he usually hands 
his brief to a friend to hold” for him. 

The practice of “ holding” briefs in this way is called 
“devilling,” and, in whatever way it may be regarded 
hy the solicitors and tbe public, it is undoubtedly 
of great advautage both to the busy junior and 
to his ambitious, thcugh more or less briefless, 
friend. 

A barrister who is always ready to “hold” a brief 
soon becomes known to his busier acquaintances, and 
if he is capable and painstaking be is often afforded 
an opportunity of conducting a case. 

Remuneration differs in the Chancery and Conmon- 
Law Courts. Amongst barristers practising in 
the former courts it is customary for the “devil” to 
take half the fees; but on the common-law side he is 
only too glad of the opportunity of airing his eloquence, 
und neither expects, nor does he reccive, any part of the 
fee. 

If the case be tried out of London, all expenses are 
paid by the barrister originally briefed, but at the con- 
clusion of the case the brief is returned to him, and the 
“devil” has no further interest in it. 

It should be stated. however, that if a barrister who is 
briefed in a case in London is likely to be “on circuit” 
when the case is tried, it is his duty to “return” the 
brief, and it would be a breach of etiquette for him to 
request another barrister to “hold” it for him. ‘The 
same rule applies in the case of a barrister briefed in a 
circuit tour who is called away on professional business. 

When two sessions are held in one county on the same 
day it is a breach of etiquette for a barrister briefed at 
one sessions to accept another bricf, by his clerk or 
otherwise, at the other sessions. 

A curious rule, the origin of which does not seem 
very clear, is that no barrister shall bring into court a 
blue bag, nor shall he purchase a red one. He must 
bring his briefs into court under his arm until some 
member of the same circuit who is his senior takes pity 
on him and presents him with a red bag, with which he 
ay, ape walk fearlessly to the very feet of the judge if 
he be so minded. 

There are many more rules of a minor character 
which regulate the conduct of barristers, such as 
that prohibiting travelling by rail otherwise than first 
class, and appearing in court otherwise than in a dark 
coat, which might be mentioned; but sufficient has been 
said to show the direction in which they tend. We will 
now turn, therefore, for a moment, to the means b 
which these rules are enforced, and by which a breac 
of them is punished. 

The governing bodies of the Bar are the Inns of 
Court und the Circuit and Sessions Messes. There are 
now four Inns of Court, and every student who is 
desirious of becoming a barrister, is required to join one 
of them. After a term of probation as a student, if he 
can satisfy the Benchers of his Inn that he is a fit and 
proper person to become a barrister, he is by them 
“called to the Bar.” The Benchers have the power to 
refuse to “call” a student of whom they disapprove, 
and on reat of professional misconduct may dialas a 
qualified barrister. 

After being “called to the Bar,” it is customary for a 
barrister to join one of the seven circuits. The Bar 
goes “on circuit” four times a year, the members of 
each circuit attending the assizes, which ave held at the 
different towns allotted to their particular circuit. 

The officers of the circuit are the “ president,” who is 
the leader of the circuit, and the “ junior,” who is elected 
each year from amongst the barristers newly “ culled.” 
At the principal towns on each circuit, once during each 
assize, the junior summonsa “Grand Court.” This cere- 
mony takes place after dinner, on a night advertised for 
that purpose. New members of the circuit are elected, 
and offences against etiquette are dealt with. The 
minor offences are disposed of at “ Grand Court,” but 
the more serious ones are reported to the Benches of the 
Inn of Court of which the offender is a member. 
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WE parted, and I left her at the door; 

She stood and watched me as I went away— 
A saddened exile. Had I not been poor, 

I know full well she would have bade me stay. 
It was a painful thought to my sad heart; 

Alas! that woman could such avarice know, 
At her unfeeling words I must depart; 

She told me Pisank pay my board or go. 

——— j= 

NeEvER speak unkindly to achild. A child’s feelings 
are very sensitive, and an unkind word rankles in its 
memory, and may cause it to drop an orange-peel in 


your path. 
“In the configurations on your palm, lady, I can 
trace your future husband.” ¥ 


“Dear me! Perhaps you can also trace my present 
one, for I can’t!” 


OO OO 
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A Cordial Invitation. 


“I rrusr, Mr. Borwm,” said Miss Cuttine ast). 
young man was about to depart, “that you will sya 
one more evening with us before we move into omy yo 
house.” 

* Delighted, I assure you, Miss Cutting.” ren}. : 
Borum. “ By-the-way. when do you exnect to Mere , 

“Tm not positive as to the exact Cate,” she oni 
“but the worknien began excavating for the found, 
yesterday, und pap expecis the house to he finisti.1 1 
about eightcen nu nthe.” ; 
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Egyptian Tobacco is Grown in 
Turkey. 


S1NcE 1890 no tobacco for Egyptian cigareties, word. 
famed for their exquisite davour and aroma, has Ine: 

‘own in Egypt. t is imported almost entirely frei 
furkey, while Greek workmen are employed to inal ‘+ 
up into cigareties. The paper comes from Aust: 
Germany, and Italy. ' 

Everyone smokes cigarettes in Egypt, men, women, 
and children alike; itis a curious fact that pipes ar 
rarely seen. 

Cairo is the first tcwn_in the land for the cigare: 
trade on account of its dry climata, which imparts 1 
exquisite aroina quite unattainable in the dimp -e.- 
port towns. From this town alone over 1W0,Qjo001 
cigarettes are exported annually. 

It contains nearly 100 menntactories, employing 1,301 
workmen, while at least 5,000 of the inhabitints earn 
a living at the trade. There 1s no adulteration, gid 
the only machinery used is for cutting up tke tobacco ; 
the army of workmen is too strong to allow any 
innovations in this direction. 

Adepts carn from five shillings to six suillings pe. 
thousiund for cigarettes rolled. Whclesale prices :anz 
from £1 to £2 sterling per thousand, with the exception 
of the most expensive kinds which fetch about £3. 

England does the largest trade in Egyptian cigarettes, 
while Germany comes a good second. 


Football Competition. 


PRIZES OF £1,000, £100, £28. 


THE Football Clubs named below play on Saturday, Scptemler 17. 
To the reader who raines the correct result of all these matches we v | 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. In the event of tus. 
more being correct tLe money will be divided. 

If no competitor gives n quite correct solution TWENTY-I'l\:° 
POUNDS will be divided amongst those nearest. If between now . 1 
the close of the foot!all season any one competitor wins the hiuiie 
pounds prize in full threc times we will make Lim a farther presen: «i 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


HS SOOSHSSOODHOHH HHO OO OOSOHOOS SS OOO 0400000000008 
Football Coupon Do. 3. 
nbc 


Matches to be played om Saturday, September 17th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing clubs, For a dic 
dcu't cross out either, 


v 2 Stoke, 

v 4 Sunderland. 

v 6 Notts County, 

v 8 Wolverhampton Wand. 
v 10 Aston Villa. 

v 12 Everton. 

v 14 Blackburn Rovers. 
v 16 Sheffield Wednesday. 
v 18 Luton Town. 

v 20 Woolwich Arsenal. 
v 22 New Brighton. 

v 24 Grimsby Town. 

v 2 Bristol City. 


e 


1 Sheffield United 
3 Notts Forest 
5 Newcastle United 
7 Liverpool 
9 Burnley 
11 Preston North End 
13 Derby County 
15 Bolton Wanderers 
17 Leicester Fosse 
19 Blackpool 
21 Manchester City 
23 Walsall 
25 Millwall 


27 Tottenham Hotspur v 28 Sheppey United. 
29 Swindon v 30 Reading. 


ADCS  caiecs seins casgiscieaeN et euess sivessoasesassncvinviedinexeeseeexssoxcini i 
POSGSSSS SSS HSSSHSOOSHSHGO GVO SSSHSSSOSOSOSS SSO SOSHOOO® 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


In Pearson's Athletic Record published on Wedaesday,September 
14th, you will fiad the past pereances of the above clubs c¢.it 
with, en their comparative chances in these matches {u!ly 
discussed. 


LS PSOSSSODO SOOO OHO SOOO OD OOOHODO OOOO OOOH OOO OOOOS 
PPPS OSSSSSOSHSASOSOSSOSOSSSSSESSS OS SOSESECESOLOCS 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 


1, Coupons may be sent either from P.W. or the Athletic Reeerd. i 
the latter ;apcr will be found valuable hints as to whieh side +s 
likely to wiv. ; . , 

2, Nobody must enter for this competition who will not abide Ly *).: 
Editor's final decision. _ 

8 All coupons must reach us not later than Saturday, September 17t', 

t post. Any belie yd bearing a postmurk later thaa Friday, 
September 16th, will be disqualified. ; sae 

4. Competitors should cut out the above coupon, score it as dire‘, 
t their name and address in the ce provided, and send 1) 
“FOOTBALL No. 3,” Pearson’s Buildings, Henrietta Strevi, Woe. 


For the convenience of those who wish to make more than 
one attempt we have pre separate coupons, which we 
will send post to applicants at the rate of twenty for a 
shilling. Those who want them must send posta! orders for as 
many sheets of twenty as eiay Feauine, and must inclose 2 
stam ressed envelope. upons will be sent by return 
and are made available for any week. The sheets may be cut 
up and the coupons used singly if desired. 


APPLICATIONS FOR. COUPONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO C. ARTHUR 
PEARSON LIMITED HENRIETTA STREET LONDON. W.C. 


Homespun Yarns ” is the title of a new series of stories in SHORT STORIES, by an old friend of yours. 
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WEEX ENDING 
Serr. 17, 1898. 


MRS. POWNGEBY-SMITH STARTS IN SEARCH OF KER RUSBA‘2. 


SERIAL STORY. - «= 


LOSI—A| MILLIONAIRE. 


A Queer Story of the Adveatures of a Millionaire who 
Finds himself Temporarily Penniless in London. 


BY 


«e« DUSTIN FRYERS. » + 


—- > o+0< - 


SUMMARY. 

Wr. Powxcesy-Sxitn, of New York, a millionaire, on his vora 
fa laud meets a Socialist, who warns him of the dangers he micht 
cacounter if penniless and fricudless ina gr.at city. The milliouaire 
coffs st the warniny, but is soon obliged to put it to the test, for he 
lc a band-lag which contains his loose mcncy, and his lugyage has 
It it cu in advance to the Hotel Cosmopolis, froin whence, us 
14 no sj are 100mIs, it has been returned to Euston. Without 
woney or proofs of his identity, he is refused admittance to the hotel, 
wil 1e-cives but scant consideration at the bunk aud in other quarters 
v here Le seeks assistance. Alter resurting to every possible expedient 
f securing help, with eurious resuits, he is cbt ced to scek shelter fur 
the night ina Casual Ward. Goiig to Easton to claim his tuggase, 
Le fails in witha Tall way thief, who offers to take roonis at the Salis. 
jury Hotel, so that the lugyage muy Le sent there, the railway author- 
ities being willing to deliver it, ou payment of expersazs, to any given 
widress. When the luggage arrives, the thief makes o:f with it, leavin 
the m'Iionaire in a worse plight than ever. He is advertised for by 
the police, but, besides hiriself, a dozen other men cifer themselvcs as 
the m 1 niillicnaire, and, of course, his story, in«owmon with the 
rest, is dishelieved. He then goes to the House of Conmors where he 
wnects ¢ working man, who promises to iutroduce him to John Hern. 


CHAPTER XXVII. (continued). 


“Loox ere,” caid the dark man, “’ere’s John Hern. I'll 
go and arsk ’im to talk to you. If anyono can ’elp you, ‘e's 
the man. ’E can do anything, an’ ’o knows all the big 
swells now.” 

He hurried across the floor to a man of medium 
heizht, who was dressed in a reefer suit, and stood in the 
middle of a lobby looking about him with an cager air and 
a rather too studied appearance of being unconscious of the 
attenticn he was attracting. He had a dark skin, and a 
pair of piercing eyes which lent immense animation to the 
face, although the unkempt grizzled hair and uutrimmed 
Leard rather injured the impression. He had an odd jerky 
habit of walking a few steps hurriedly, and of then stand- 
ing stillas though some new and overmastering thought 
had occurred to him. At this moment he added to the 
shaggines of his hair by running his fingers through it. 
He was by no means the sort of man Mr. Pownceby-Smith 
would have cultivated a few days before, but now he 
eagerly watched the result of the dark man’s intervention, 
and was exceedingly pleased when he saw them both 
approach him. 

Mr. John Hern, M.P., laughed when the dark man intro- 
duced “Mr. Pownceby-Smith, the American millionaire,” 
to him. 

“What is your proposal to me?” he asked. “That I 
should bring in a Bill to invest you with the American's 
dollars and that we should share the swag?” 

“TI have no proposal to make,” said tHe millionaire with 
dignity. “I called to sec Sir Horace Humphrey, with 
whom I am acquainted, but unfortunately I find he is not 
here. This gentleman suggested that I should tell you my 
story.” : 

“ Fire away, then, but be brief as I have ten appointments 
for this evening. I have to speak at Limehouse to the Isle 
of Dogs Amalgamated Society of Kennel and Barge 
Builders; then I have to lecture on technical astronomy 
in relation to co-operation at the Battersea Polytechnic ; 
and I have to take the chair at the first committee meeting 
of the Society for the Promotion of the Study of Botany in 
Southwark Park, and after that——” 

“But if you will allow me to proceed,” said tho 
millionaire, “ you will be able to reach your appointments 
all the sooner.” 

Mr. John Hern looked thunderous with surprise, and the 
dark man seemingly expected local earthquakes. Nothing, 
however, happened, and Mr. Pownceby-Smith detailed his 
misfortunes once more. 

“It seems to me,” he concluded, “that my misfortunes 
have dated from the moment I entered into that unfor- 
tunate argument with the unknown Socialist —— ” 

“Ob, he’s not unknown,” interrupted Mr. John Hern, 
“he's not a bad fellow at all, and would be a useful propa- 
gandist of the Labour Movement if he only had sense 
enough to see that there can be but one apex to any 
Construction that aims at symmetry and harmony, be it 
of men or material. He would have made a good lienten- 
ant, but he fails when he attempts to talk from a pinnacle. 
Nature intended him to work out as directed ; not to direct. 
He’s no leader, and there can’t be more thin one leader at 
a time, or the result is chaos. Working-men should know 
Ly this timo who is their leader, and they should cast the 
pretensions of theso loud-mouthed, would-be leaders, who 
don the cap—who don the robes—who—who affect to lead 
instead of follow. I know him well enough. You fell in 
with Tom Ham. He was over in America organising the 
Consolidated Striko Mevement. Ho should havo yone in 
the Church. We'd bave made a bishop of him if he kept 
straight when we got a Labour party in office.” 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith was getting very restless undcr the 
torrent of Mr. John Hern’s el uence, especially a3 it 
seemed t> be intended almost solely for tho dark man’s 
edification; and was delivered with an exagecrated 
emphasis and gesticulation, which in no small degree 
attracted the attention of the crowd in the Lobby. 

“With regard to my case,” said the millionaire, with 
Gentle eagerness, “my wife is searching for me; my 
bankers would be glad to help me if they only felt officially 
Justified ; the police are advertising for me, and yct I am 
Pennilces and homeless to-night. Csn you not use your 
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parliamentary position and influence to set in nadia | 


some machincry which, under safeguards, will sce t> my 
wants and help me in such reasonable demands as L may 
have to mect, until my p-sition is re-established 7” 

“Now, look hero,” said Mr, Juin Hern; “you aro a 
very clever fellow, and it's a pity for yeu that there’s a 
difference between brains and banking accounts, or you'd 
have a good balance to draw on. ‘This is what I think of 
Mr. Pownceby-Smith’s dollars, Every one of them is the 
prico of the biood and the sweat of his ill-used workers, and 
if I could help you or any other honest roxue tu seeure their 
return to any member of the proletariat, honest or disvepu- 
table, ’ddo it. But the thing’s impozsible. You ean't do it. 
The forces of capitalism perzonitied by the policeman, are 
all ranged against you, and they’re one too many fer 
you. You must give it up; it’s no go. I’m sorry, but all 
the help I can give you is to advise you not to attempt to 
scale a wall which is too high for the strongest of us. Ah, 
here’s Earl Plaistowe. Welt, my fellow County Councillor, 
shall I see you at the committee meeting to-night——” 

And Mr, John Hern walked off with the new arrival. 

“Blue me,” said the dark man “ wot do you think o’ that? 
A veal ‘live Hearl! Golly, but don’t John mix with the biz 
nobs an’ no mistyke. Ain’t ’c a good gort?” 

“ He's done me no good,” said the millionaire bitterly. 

“Nah, then, that’s the worst o’ you chaps,” said the dark 
man. “ You hexpect as ’ow because one of hus ’appens to 
become Hem P. that we can set you hall hup, an’ let you 
dinc all day on stexrk an’ champyne. You tell anyone 
houtside that John Hern ’as spent half-a-hour in private 
converse with you, an’ they'll s’y as ’ow you hought to bea 
proud an’ ’appy man. W’y, wot do you liexpect »” 

“Nothing,” said the millionaire, and he rose anil left the 
palace with unseeing eyes and a heart of stone. 

Mr. Pownceby-Smith was in a very dangerous condition ; 
that of utter, stony, despair. When the heart is hopeful 
thero is no difficulty that may not be encountered and 
conquered with safety, for even failure loses its sting ; but 
when the heart is dead, despair conquers all effort and 
paralyses the resources of the brain. The stupor it brings 
with it, too, is doubly dangerous, because it has the fatal 
guise of restfulness, 

Mr. Pownceby-Smnith no longer worried, but he no lonyer 
strove. There is an indefinable sense of majesty and power 
associated in all minds with the palace of the law-makers 
and the millionaire felt that beyond hisappeal there it was 
hopeless to turn. He could not hope to be so fortunate as 
to meet another angel in the disguise of another Sal, and 
he could have seen nothing before him now but the loathed 
resource of once more becoming a “Casual,” had he roused 
himself to think. 

But his senses were utterly numbel. He walked on aim- 
lessly ; he did not know how long, and he neither knew 
why or whither. The chiming of the church clocks fell 
unheeded on his ears. 
On anil on through the mists of the night and the wilder- 
ness of the strects, a mere speck in the myriad of htunan 
beings, from among whom it was soon impossible to 
distinguish it. 

But his troubles had ended. He wanted for neither 
bed, nor supper, nor rest that night. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Sizs. Pownceny-Smitu Packs Ur. 


Tue alarming rumours of Mr. Pownceby’s Smith’s dis- 
appearance in London—which, broadly, meant England— 
spread like wildfire all over New York. Before a line of it 
could get into print it was being eagerly discussed in every 
club, taproom, office, and drawing-room throughout the 
city. How the news bad leaked out, no one knew precisely, 
because Mrs. Pownceby-Siith, like a sensible woman, had 
kept her own counsel, and did not take alarm at the first 
intimation that reached her of the probability of somo 
irregularity. 

This intimation was from the manager of the bank who 
inquired for his own information, for particulars of the where- 
abouts of the millionaire. Hie also cabled a description of 
the man who had called on him and had used Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith’s name. ‘lo this Mrs. Powncehy Smith cabled back 
that her husband was staying at the Hotel Cosmopolis, and 
that the description of the applicant at the bank would not 
in the least apply to him. It was on receipt of a cable 
from the hotel, danse all knowledye of her husband, that 
Mrs. Pownecby-Smith became alarmed, and it was at this 
stago that New York becaine conversant with the news, 
insisted on sharing her anxiety, and more than outdistanced 
her in speculation. 

Never was the Atlantic cable worked with greater 
assiduity over a particular point than it was in the next 
few hours. ‘Io overyonc who was iu the least likely to be 
able to afford a tittle of information, Mrs. Pownceby-Smith 
dispatched a cable. She even persisted in sending one to 
the captain of the Livania, although she was reliably 
assured that the vess:1 had already started on its return 
journey. The absence of any information by the morning, 
completely convinced her that somcthing serious was the 
matter, and sho caused the police authorities of London to 
be invoked to aid in the scarch. 

Having exerted every possible means that cccurred to 
her of expediting the solution cf the mystery, she turned 
her thoughts to her afiairs in New York. Her first 
decision was to take the very next steamer to Enyland, and 
as this mceaut abandoning the contemplated water gala, she 
sent round letters of regret cancelling the invitations. 

New York blamed the well-known jealousy of the English 
for it all. They did not suspect fowl play as Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith had travelled partly incognito, andl had no property 
with him of any great valuc. It was alla plan to deprive 
New York Society of one of the greatest events of the 

ear. 
me A little ready English moncy was all lie had with him,” 
was Mrs. Pownceby-Smith’s statement to Press and oflicial 
inquirers. “Nothing besides this but his ordinary 
luggage.” 


A list of words and sentences 


Time flew by, and he wandered on. | 
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New York was divided in opinion as t+ where che 


incie 
dent should be vcgerded as a direct attach on tepahlican 
institutions, or an insidious Gesire tu belie goa cree ced 
representative of Amevica’s commmercal greatuess. bai, 


| whatever the motive, everyone arrced that it was ne end 
lof wnuisanes, as it caused the much-diseussed aud } 
| looked-for yada to be indefinitely postponed. 

Hi wes, therefore, with a sich of relief that New York 

{readin an curly ed.tion that the English police had solved 
the difieuly, and had ahady discuvered Mr. Mownechy- 
j Steath and Gaformed himot tue auxiety Le dnd caused te 
, his wife and jriends, 
‘The information wes full ane circumstantial It pledured 
, Mr. Powneeky-Smith unchte to yet aeoms at the PHotel 
« Cosmopolis, voine to the Eetel Compton, where he was 
| found hy the oiicer whe had unearthed hin, 

The trouble was caused solely by the millionaire’s 
remivsners in forgetting te cable his cLanse of address ta 
Mrs. Pownceby-Sinith, ‘ibis interesting item wns spun 
lout to the lergth cf 2 column, ind finished tp rather 
inconclusively by remarking that up to the present Mr. 
Pownceby-Smith had not cabled in’persen, 

A rival print appearing hal-an-hour later lanehed it its 
contemporities’ mare’s-nest discovery. ‘Fhe police had 
found not one, but a doven who claimed to be the distin- 
) guished American, and in not a sinzle instance was thera 
| any foundation for yiving the slightest credence tu thu 
chams mivanced, Mrs. Pownceby-Smith had, however, cabled 
instructions to the police to afford all applicants who, in 
any reasonable degree, approximated to the description of 
; ber husband, hotel, and all other necessary accommodation 
| uatil she should arrive in Enyland. 

Tho Lress, while entircly in sympathy with Mrs. 

Pownceby-Smith’s anxicty, was facetious in its comments 

on these instructions, and expressed a wonder if the hotel 
; Accommedation of London would be adequate. It also 
| pointed out that such a resuurce could only Le necessary in 
the event of Mr. Pownecby-Smith Leing in a destitute con- 
dition, to assume which would Le to regard the utterly 
; tbsurd as quite reasonable, Mrs. Pownceby-Smith’s later 

instructions—that a havy reward should be offercd for 
reliable information —it commended as a sensible pro- 
ceeding. 

Mrs. Pownecby-Smith experienced alternations of fooling 
| with regard to the newspaper comment whieh had ben 
excited, At first she was annoyed by it, because che felt 
that at any moment might come the news that the entire 
alauin was due tog mizapprehensioa, in which cave it was 
more than likely that Mr. Vownceby-Smith would greatly 
resent the attention that hid been drawn to him; but 
when, with the resultless flight of luurs, she could no 
lon,er doubt that something unusual had taken place, sho 
| was glad a the sympathetic importance which was given 
to her anxiety. 
| Mrs. Powneehy-Smith was not superstitious, cr at least 
| she would not admit that she was, even to herself. Never- 
| theless, she determined to test a source of information to 
| which she could givo absolutely no credence, had she not 
had some latent trust in Media which all sensible reople 
are suid to scout. In accordance with this resolution, sho 
drove to Sixth Avenue to consult Madame Harli, a crvstal- 
gazer. . 

The rooms of the charlatan were on the first floor, and 
they were darkened by heavy curtains which were hung 
across the doors and windows. Mrs. Pownceby-Smith mado 
her way hurriedly upstairs and entered the room, which 
faced the street. A heavy woman of squat build dressed in 
black figured satin, rese as she entered. She had been 
reading a novelette, and took off her spectacles wearily as 
her visitor entered. 

“T was unable toask you to make an appoigtment,” said 
Mrs. Pownceby-Smith apologetically, “because the necessity 
for consulting you has only just aricen, and I shall be 
leaving New York to-morrow.” 

“You are guing a long journcy,” said Madame Harli, 
“and you are in a state of great doubt and ditticulty.” 

“Yes, I am, but I suppose everybody knows that by 
now.” 

“1 don't know who you are,” replied Madame Hanli, “89 
that IT got my information trom the influence your presence 
excris one. Sit down and I’ sco if T can assist you. 
Tam net sure of dcing so, 2s my mind has been concen- 
trated on another sphere, and I may not be able to sec.” 

She pliced a chair by a small table, and motioned Mrs. 
Pownceby-Smith to Le seated. ‘Then she fetched a erystal 
! ball set ina black oaken staud from a cupboard, and placed 
it on the table. Covering it with a velvet cloth, she sat 
down and took Mrs. Pownceby-Smith’s hand. 

“You understand,” said she, “that what I read in the 
glass are mere impressions, and that you must not rely on 
the trath of them. They are no doubt true cough, but 
Tam uot always able tu read them accwately.” 

She uncovered the glass with a swift motion. 

“ Ah,” said she, “I can see you ye: 

“Twould prefer if you could sce the one I am sceking,” 
interrupted her visitor. 

“Tecan only sce what the erystal contains. But have 
patience: the figure may change. I can see you crossing 
water—dreary, long, lonesome water, It is all dark and 
formless at the end. You go right, and you go left, but you 
are in aw maze, and cannot find the way ont. You cun do 
nothing—you are helpless.” 

« Is my mission a failure ? 
Pownceby-Smith, 

“You do not seom to have failed, and yet you have found 
nothing—but you do not return. I should think your 
mission will prove long and diliicult, but that you will 
suceced in the end——” 

“In finding him?” 2 

“Teannot say. I cannot sc it in the erystal. Ah, now 
IT can see who you are searching for. It is a friend—a 
husband or a lover——” 

Mrs. Pownceby-Smith locked scandalised. 

“He is of medium height, with a full beard. His hair is 
not black ; it is between colours, He is cressing the water 
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and is happy. . . . He is on land and scems to have 
changed, His face is not so large. It may be the hair is 
less, but it is not so large at any rate IIe is in a maze, 
just as you were; he looks right and left, and walks here 
and there, but can find no way out. And now—this is bad, 
but I warned you not to trust too much to what [tell you. 
Thero are evil influences sonietimes at work to misrepresent 
the truth. You had better not hear any more.” 

“Oh, tell me, tell me everything. After all, I havo 
moncy, and can see that every suggestion is reliably 
inquired into.” 

“And you will not act by yourself ?” 

“No: C have comminiccted with the police, and every 
step will} watched and directed by lawyers.” 

«Then it can du no harin to tell. you what I see, even if 
it he not tous.” 

“No; it can dono harm at all,” pleaded Mrs. Pownceby- 
Smith. © Do, fur mercy’s sake, tell me the very worst.” 

“Lean see your ——” 

“ Hustand” voluntecred Mrs. Pownceby-Smith. 
my poor husband you are looking at.” 

“fo can see him in this maze. It is dark and he gces 
round and reund. He scems unable to think, or does not 
care; ho is like one dazed. Heo is struck-—--” 

Mrs. Pownceby-Smith drew a deep breath. 

“But Teannot say how. He seems to fall, and he is 
bound helptess sith bsuds or ropes. It is like a mummy 
but that ke is not Lown all over.” 

“ Is—is he dead?” 

“Tean see no mare.” 

The chavlitan leane:l back in her chair, having wearily 
covered the crystal with the velvet cloth. She appeared to 
be exhausted. Mrs. Pownceby-Sinith sat bolt upright, 
speechless with the terror of apprehension. 

“ Don’t forget my warning,” said Madame Harli after a 
few incu:ents’ silence, ‘ All this is quite unreliable. But 
it sometimes, by chance, is true; and I should advise you 
to inquire into all accidents such as I have described. It is 
not necessarily foul play.” 

“IT wish I could fly to that dreadful, terrible England,” 
said Mrs. Pownecby-Smith. “I shall not forget your 
warning, but—but I fear the worst.” 

She emptied her purse into Madame Harli’s lap, and 
hurried home to instruct her maids to complete her 
packing without delay. To be quite ready to go gave her 
the satisfaction of fecling that sho had ina way started 
already on her journey. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Tue Press oN THE ALERT. 

Tue disappearance of a millionaire, and an American ono 
to boot, roused the entire Press of London to unusual 
activity, and the puny Pross to a sort of Punic warfare. It 
seemed an easy puzzle—to find o missing millionaire— 
and the little Press worked itself into hysterics in 
the endeavour to Le the first to make and announce 
the solution. To find a needle in a bottle of hay, is, 
after all, a perfectly possiblo task which only requires 
patience, but there wore many circumstinces which 
suggested even o speedier termination to the present 
search. The Sox was therefore on the alert to cutwit and 
outstrip the Mercury, while the Eventna HERAtn, relying 
on the co-operation of the Mornina Matt, jeercdat the eaer- 
ness of its rivals, and invited them to wait until the first 
intimation of the discovery should appear in its columns. 

No one thought of looking to Scotland Yard for news, 
although the officials were said to ba active, and an import- 
ance had beea given to the mystery which placed it within 
the scope of official inquiry hy the fact that on Mrs. 
Pownceby-Smith’s instructions a reward of £1,000 was now 
offered for reliable information, and a full description of 
Mr. Pownceby-Smith, added to the announcement of the 
reward, was inserted in every paper in London and through- 
out the United Kingdon, 

The entire Press were scon conversant, through an agency, 
with all facts that were to be gleaned at the Hotel Cosmo- 
polis, the bank, and the Euston Terminus. ‘The only 
importance attached to the statements was through the fact 
that the applicant was in each instance evidently the same 
person. It required no particular consideration for the Sox 
to at once conclude that it was the imperative duty of the 
police to discover and arrest this individual. Ho had 
evidently known of the disappearance of tho millionaire 
long before his friends had the faintest suspicions that any- 
thing unusual had happened, and, consequently, he is the 
most likely one to be able to solve tho mystery, whilo it was 
obviously incumbent on him to clear himsolf of the suspicion 
which his knowledge of tho disappearance must raise in every 
important mind ; should, as it was to be feared, any foul play 
have taken place. 

This was the first note of alarm sounded; but from the 
moment the ominous words “ foul play ” had been suggested, 
the public made up its mind that it had taken place, and 
more than one scribe, in his ay oben to be graphic, if not 
accurate, spoke of the “search for the body.” 

The Evenino Herap scoreda point by instituting a search 
in Liverpool. Its ferret ascertained that a passenger from 
the Livania, who had given the name of “ Thompson,” but 
who was undoubtedly Mr. Pownceby-Smith—as both a 
waiter and a young lady clerk recognised a photo of the 
peliounise as that of their visitor —had taken a room at tho 

otel. 

“ But,” asked the writer of the article, “ did Mr. Pownceby- 
Smith ever leave Liverpool alive, or was he inveigled into 
one of the dens which aro known to infest the purlieus 
round the neighbourhood of the Live: 1 Docks, and there, 
in the fetid darkmess, and amid infamous surroundin 
made away with? And if the suspicion of murder for 
robbery is to be entertained at this point, the result of our 
investigations has opened up a new field of conjecture, 
which su a careful and diabolical amount of 
tion for the terrible deed. We allude to the fact that Mr. 
*Thompson’s’ room at the Star Hotel was tenanted that 
night but not by Mr. ‘ Thoinpson.’ 

“The facts briefly are these: A waiter and a lady clerk 


“It is 
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positively recognise the photo of Mr. Pownceby-Smith as 
that of Mr. ‘Thompson,’ tho passenger from the 
Livania, who cngazged o room; but the boots of the 
hotel, who late at night received instructions from 
the man who occupied the room, declares that it was 
a person of quite a different appearance. ‘lho waiter, 
who served this person with breakfast, corroborates the 
statement of the boots in so far that, while he declares that 
the mystorious man endeavoured to keep his face concealed, 
so faras h» was able to describe him it tallied with the 
description given by the boots, and he positively declared 
that the individual was quite unlike the photo. 

“The facts, if this evidence be reliable, points to the con- 
clusion tlat Mr. Pownceby-Smith engaged a room at the 
Star Hotel; that he then went out and disappeared ; and 
that a stranyer--who left early the following morning— 
personated him at the hotel, and departed in the morning 
with his luggage. Could it be that this stranger had 
followed him from New York, or awaited his arrival at 
Liverpool, and had seized an opportunity of making away 
with him? ‘Che affair, in a word, is a tangled skein of 
mystery; but the very fact of the illustrious position 
of the victim, renders it imperative that it should be un- 
ravelled. It would be an indelible disgrace to us if 
it wore allowed to become one more in the long list of dark 
deeds unavenged ; and might probably lead to international 
distrust, as it would most certainly tend t> lower us in the 
estimation of friendly nations. The rumour that Mrs. 
Pownceby-Smith, who is voyaging to England, is bringing 
with her a posso of Americ:n detectives should spur our 
civil forees to the exertion of their preatest strength, and 
the employmeit of their entire armoury of resource. Let 
it be the boat of our police that they will be in a position 
to present Mrs. Powneeby-Smith on her landing with a 
report which will set her mind at rest, and, we sincerely 
trust, fill her heart with gladness and joy.” 

As if this were not cuough for the occasion, the paper 
also spread itcelf out in an article dealing with the subject, 
which consisted of saying the same thing at great length, 
and with more superiilives. 

The Ser endeavoured to improve on the Eventna HERaLp 
by affecting to trace 2 resemblance between the man who 
called at the Cosmopolis and t.e bank and the mysterious 
visitor at the Star Hotel, and the Mercury came in at the 
death with a scoffing disbelief in all the theories pro- 
pounded, recalling the second visit of the stranger to the 
bank, when he appeared in rags, as a sufficient proof that 
he was a mere rogue who had borrowed the better suit the 
day previously. 

But the topic was forgotten that evening, when a series 
of no fewer than three tragedies were ropo One was 
the mysfcrious murder of a woman at Acton; the second 
was a murder and suicide in a hotel in Russell Place; and 
the third was the discovery of the body of a boy on Ham 
Common. 

Once more, with all the vigour of freshness, the stale 
outcry against the lethargy of the police was raised, and 
the disappearance of the millionaire sunk for the time to an 
item of secondary importance. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Scortanp Yarp Scores A Porn. 

But the police mannged to score off the Press a few days 
later. Mrexcury men and Sotseurchersand Heravphunters 
had filled their respective prints with appetising accounts 
of their researc&ées, and at every moment they appeared to 
be just on tho point of making a certain discovery, but in 
the next issue a new theory was started which was not 
much less absurd than the callously-humorous suggestion 
of one journal—that Mr. Pownceby-Smith had gone to seek 
the North Pole in a balloon. ; 

While all this fiction was being woven, a series of murders 
had been committed which made this generally reliable 
item a drug in the news market. The sub-editors tried to 
invest the scries with the interest of horror by headlining 
tho news as “ The Murder Epidemic,” Lut the public refused 
to be horrified, and the reports of the sordid miacrable 
crimes wore out the interest which had been taken in them 
by the morotony of repotition. One morning it was a 
bedraggled woman ; in the evening it was a male loafer. 
Two or three children were found, and domestic tragedics 
numbered nearly half-a-dozen within the week. But the 
sub-editors had misjudged their public; for it was news— 
false news if none other could be obtained — of the 
millionaire that was wanted, and so the “ Disappearance 
Day by Day” became a padded topic once more, and 
interest heightened in it as Mrs. Powncehy-Smith’s arrival 
drew near. 

Only once in the “Murder Epidemic” series was the 
public interested, and that was in the discovery of the Lody 
of aman inthe Thames. It had the sensation of mystery 
attaching to it because the body was half-naked, there was 
no clue to its identity, and the arms and legs were securely 
bound, so that the victim had apparently been cast into the 
river in this helpless condition. The possibility of such a 
crime in London sent a thrill of apprehonsion through the 
population, and the fact that there was not the faintest clue 
to the perpetrator, or the manner in which the crime was 
committed, inspired another frantic and embittered cry to 
Scotland Yard to vindicate its existence and disprove its 
reputation. 

The inquest on the unknown was adjourned by the 
coroner, not that there was any occasion for it, but in 
deference to the public excitement. Then, as no evidence 
was forthcoming, and there was no doubt as to the cause of 
death, a verdict of “ Found Drowned” was recorded, and 
the unknown was interred. 

It was when the excitement caused by this mystery had 
waned that the police scored, and it was announced in large 
letters on the placards thus : 


DISAPPEARANCE OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


Two ARRESTS THIS EvENING. 
Everyone bought the papers, and the news was substan- 
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tially the same in each. It was communicated to an agency 
from Scotland Yard, and there was that tantalising lack ¢r 
detail about it which argues the necessity for the existencs 
of the expansive, if inaccurate, pressman, ‘The official 
information circulated was as follows: 


“At two o'clock this afternoon the police arrested 
couple named Jordan, the keepers of a small shop at 
Marsh Parade, Lambeth, charging them, on infurinatic.: 
received, with being concerned in the disappearance ot My, 
Reuben Pownceby-Smith, an American citizen.” 


The pressmen had now something definite to work o 
and the competition was fierce as to whose paper shozil | 
first produce an edition announcing “ Full Details.” Int). 
event it was a dead heat. There was hittle difficulty in 
eliciting full information, as everyone in Marsh Paral: 
the dwellers, and the truck-owners, were all full of it. ‘It 
police had got their information from Roborts’s, the paw::. 
brokers, and it was rumoured that the prisoners had pled: j 
with them jewellery and other articles belonginy to tl: 
American millionaire. The pressmen went in a body to th. 
pawnbroker’s, the Monnina Matt coming in at the deat}, 
through having lost his way in trying a short cut. 

Mr. Roberts, senior, was most communicative, an] 
managed to engross attention in spite of the efforts of tv. 
junior Mr. Robertses, who endeavoured to anticipate detai!.. 
and, failing in that, persisted in reiterating what had ben 
said, Mr. Roberts, senior, had the power of enlarging on 
the most minute details with a wealth of speculation and 4 
flood cf descriptive embellishment which his auditors mu-1 
have envied. Stripped of adornment his statement was 
reduced to the bald fact that Mrs. Jordan, whom ho kn.» 
well as a customer, came to him on a certain evening ani 
pledged with him a suit of clothes and a rug, the fin: 
quality of which had surprised him. She had explaine’ 
that they were the property of a friend, and he had askel 
no more. When, however, the papers became full «f 
mysterious murders and missing millionaires, he hecaine 
apprehongive, and examined Mrs. Jordan’s bundle, when he 
found sufficient evidence to make it imperative that |. 
should communicate with the police. 

He was extremely reticent about tho supicious evidenc : 
he had obtained in his search, ond declared that he under- 
stood nothing of that nature should be mentioned until i: 
was sworn to at the trial. For all that the Mornino Mai. 
managed to get full particulars, from which it appeared 
that Mr. Roberts had found a letter, which had somehow 
slipped inside the silk lining of the inner pocket of the coat 
Mrs, Jordan had pledged. It was written on paper headed 
“Star Hotel, Liverpool,” was addressed to Miss Hettioe 
Martin, 33 Marsh Parade, Lambeth, and was signed “R. 
Pownceby-Smith.” 

The luckless shopkeepers of Marsh Parade were 
brought before the magistrate the morning following their 
arrest, and Mr. Roberts, senior, proved receiving th. 
clothes in pledge from Mrs. Jordan, of subsequently di:- 
covering the letter, and of giving the information to the 

lice. 
pM. Jordan would certainly have been turned out of th: 
court had she not enjoyed the prisoner’s privilege ot 
immunity. She made pointed remarks on the subject :f 
Mr. Roberts’ bald head, and indignantly asked all and 
sundry if she had not lived in Marsh Parade for more than 
thirty years. Mrs. Jordan was quieted at last, and then she 
was larded with apprehension, the blood deserting her 
florid and generous cheeks with a rush. 

The evidence which made her so apprehensive was that 
of Mr. William Stobbs, a costermonger, who deposed that 
on the night when it was alleged that Mrs, Jordan pledgeil 
the clothes, he saw a man of gentlemanly ap) ce, and 
dressed in a suit similar to that produced, in Mrs. Jordan’s 
shop. He afterwards saw him follow Mrs. Jordan into tho 
parlour behind the shop. 

Mrs. Jordan here volunteered to save all further troublo 
by telling them all about it, but her offer was not acceptcil. 

Some time later Mr. Stobbs saw Jordan, the male prisoner, 
entering the house, and after that he heard signs of « 
terrific struggle on the floor over the shop. Three other 
witnesses bore evidence, which, in the main, was similar 
to this. Then Police Constable ‘046 B deposed that he 
examined the first floor front at 33 Marsh Parade, Lambcth, 
and found blood-stains on the floor, and also on the beil- 
clothes. There were signs that an attempt had been made 
to efface them, but it had been unsuccessful. 

Mra. Jordan here appealed to her spouse to explain how 
the stains came there, a he replied philosophically : : 

“°Tain’t no use, they won’t let you talk. They'll ‘ave it 
all their own w’y!” 

In the end the magistrate adjourned the case for three 
days, quite convincing Mrs. Jordan that her execution was 
already decided on by the peremptory manner in which hv 
refused her application to fe rel on bail. 

The next morning Mrs. Pownceby-Smith arrived. 


(To be continved.) 


oe 
Another Prize for Artists. 
— 

The Editor of SHORT STORIES is offering a 
prize for the best set of decorative headings and tail 
pieces. 

All attempts must be in by October 3rd, 50 
intending competitors should lose no time in 
getting a copy of SHORT STORIES and reading the 
conditions. 


There is no tle as to shape or design. 
tors may freely exercise their own ideas. 


Competi- 


F YOU HAVE anything you want to sell, or if thore is 
I anything you Tee try a sixpenny advertisement 
in “ Our Bargain Counter ” in the Aruuetic Recorp. 


A new serial story, by G. B, Burgio, will shortly commence in HOME NOTES. Full particulars in this week’s number. 


Cyclists on Holidays 


WEEK ENDING 
: should sign the 


Ssvr. 17, 1898. 


—— 
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Tur prize of a solid silver pencil-case in the above com- 
tition has been awarded to A. E. Bean, 205 Edge 
Lane, Liverpool, who sent in the following : 

One evening I went to Cornwallis Strect Baths, Liver- 
ool, but owing to my usual bath being engaved fora gele 
I went into tho second-class plunge, thea closed for the 
night. It was quite dark, but 1 knew my way to the spring 
poard. I dived in, and just as I left the board it came into 
my head that the bath was empty. In the few scconds 
which followed things long forgutten rushed to my memory. 
lsaw myself strike the bo.tom; I saw myself lying there 
a blecding mass. Suddenly I struck the water, and though 
J usually swim well, I had the utmost difficulty in reaching 

the side. 

—— 


NEARLY HANGED BY THE ENEMY. 


Tue greatest scare I have had in my life was in 1808 
during the Brazilian-Paraguayan War. I was with the 
> Brazilian Fleet at poencnbes ate 
SOs oing ashore, I with seven Braz- 
SBE : fiane was taken prisoner, and 
SEC BAL " brought before General Lopez, 
ak is leg ° the Paraguayan President, who 
always put his prisoners to 
- death. 
He ordered us to be hanged at 
* once. Within ten minutes we 
were all under trees, with a rope 
round our necks and the ends 
over branches, and a number of 
men at cach. At the word from 
Lopez, the Brazilians were run 
up, and I was left standing alone. 
He then told me I could go; 
he had spared me because I was an Englishman, but if I 
was caught again, 1 would get the same as tho rest. 


ASLEEP IN A FIRE. 


Last December, whilst I was staying in the Townhead 
district of Glasgow, I had the greatest fright ever I had, 
ov wish to have. I had been working from Friday morning 
till Saturday at dinner-time. After dinner I went for a 
walk, and coming home at tea time found the kitchen fire very 
low. I then gathered a gocd s' ovelful of coals, put them 
on the fire and Jay down (as I thought, for an hour or so). 

When I wakencd on Sunday merning I was surprised to 
find the floor all smouldering, and covered with bricks, 
burnt plaster, soot, etc., the lot having taken fire. 

You can imagine the scare I got when my next door 
neighbour told me she kicked the door for nearlyan hour, and, 
thinking there was noone in the house, the police remarked 
that it would be best to let the chimncy burn itself out. 


ALMOST STUNG TO DEATH. 

Mx biggest scare was when a portion of a hornet’s nest 
from a High tree in my compound at Penang fell into my 
carriage. Some native boys had been pelting the nest, 
ani the infuriated hornets were all around me ina moment. 

The syce escaped by immediate flight ; the pony stood 
still screaming until oes 
he fell down terribly “Ce 
stung, breaking the come Bs 
shafts. I rushed from 
the carriage to the . 
house, fighting the *’ 
hornets by the way, 
and receiving about 
twenty stings, mostly 
on the head. As about 
three stings from the 
tabuan, the Malay 
ou are usually 
fatal, I supposed my-  ——— 
self done rid Immediate use of strong ammonia externally 
applied to the sting¥ and swallowed in a diluted state saved 
me. I was not even ill after the first twenty-four hours, All 
the doctors in the place were incredulous until my saw the 
stings, and sampled the hornets for thpmselves, Tho pony 
was treated with ammonia, and also recovered. 


a 
A SUBSTANTIAL SORT OF GHOST. 


My father (now dead) being a sculptor, was once asked 
by a friend to add a few letters toa tombstone, as ono of 
his family had died, and was going to be buried next day. 
My father got his tools and procecded to the cemetery. 
On the way he pulled a 
piece of leather and laid it 
down near where he was 

ing to work. After work- 
ing for about two hours, 
he lit his lantern, as it was 
growing dark. 

Just as he finished the 
last letter he was startled 
by a strange sound, and, 
on looking up, beheld a 
white horned head, with 
wild eyes staring at him, 
then bound away over the 
graveyard, dodging the 
Xt ING : : tombstones. My father at 
S. ~~: once gathered up his tools 

=~ and went away. 

On coming to the gate of the cemetery, he told the sexton 
what he seen. e sexton was puzgled at first, then 
eaddenly burst out engine He remembered his white 

, broken its that afternoon, and run off, and, 
attracted by my father’s light, had come forward 
and munched his piece of leather. 


Don’t fail to start the new 


Some Terrible Scares ! 
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Insurance Coupon, which covers 
them to the extent of £1C0. 


CHARGED BY A 'BUS. 

Sone years sgo while buying a pair of boots at Blandford 
I was sitting’in a bootmaker’s chop trying them on with my 
5, back to the window; aft: r puling on 
anew boot, [looked up, my cye caught 
a mirror standing opposite on which 
appeared a sight that froze my 
Dieod; a pair of horses harnessed 
in nv ’bus, with the driver swaying 
backward and forward, caine dash- 
ing towards the window at a frantic 

gallop. 

I sat like one in a dream, when 
suddenly the vision vanished, a 
moinent later came a crash, followed 
by a cry, I rushed ont and saw that 
the ‘bus had dashed under an arch 
into a yard by the window, and there 
met the wall, splintering the pole, 

_and throwing tke driver against the 
shooting, cutting his head. 
This is the greatest fright I ever experienced. 
———— 


AN ACCIDENT THAT SAVED A LIFE, 


A coop number of years ago I was employed in an iron- 
stone mine asa drawer. A “drawer,” I may explain, is the 
local name here for a person (very often a boy) who brings 
the hutches froin the pit bottom to the face of the mine. 
On the main road of this mine was a steep incline, from the 
top of which several roads branched off. 

Each drawer, on coming to tho top of the incline, had to 
put a stopper or spoke in the wheel of his hutch, and then 
hold on with all his might so as to reach the foct in safety. 
One day I had just reached the foot when my hutch left the 
rails and stuck fast. I was beginning to unlvad it so as to 
get it on the rails again when I heard the roar of another 
hutch coming down the incline at full speed. It had evi- 
dently run away from the boy in charge. 

To escape I tried to climb over the top of my hutch, but 
there was no room as the roof of the mine was too low. My 
escape was completely cut off. The roar of the runaway grew 
louder. Icrouched close to my hutch in terror,awaiting death. 
There was a crash ; it also had left the rails, and I was safe. 


LOCKED IN A LEVEL CROSSING, 


Some two months ago I had a terrible scare. About 200 
yards from our pic? of 
business there is a level 
crossing; I was taking a 
load of groceries out one 
morning with my pony 
and trap, and, going ata 
fair speed, had just got 
to the end of the metals 
when the signalman com- 
menced to close the gates. 
I drove on, thinking of 
getting through, but to 
my amazement I found 
myself shut inside—with 
the train not more than 
150 yards off ! 

I junipes out and just _ 
managed to pull my pony off the mota’s when the train 
dashed past—a very narrow shave. 


———— 


A FIRE PUT OUT WITH TURPENTINE. 


Tue greatest scare I ever had was when I had about half 
emptied a tank which had contained 250 gallons of turpen- 
tine, the tank having started to leak. I was obliged to do 
it at night, and used an ordinary paraffin lamp in tho shed, 
when by some means the whole became ignited, and the 
flames rushed through the manhole in the top of the tank, 
and reached to the roof of the building. 

At the time I was holding in front of me a receptacle 
which we call a jack, containing about five gallons of the 
liquid, and, without a moment’s thought I dashed the 
contents into the tank, and,I suppose, must have spread 
completely over the manhole and excluded the air, as when 
I opened my eyes the fire was out and my only damage was 
the loss of my cycbrows and my hair singed. 


A REAL GHOST STORY. 


Many years ago, when reading for the Army with a 
clergyman at Blairgowric, N.B., he and I determined one 
night to try and penctrate the mystery of the so-called 
‘ span Lady,” said to walk during the night in Newton 

astle. 

About fifty years before the (then) Laird Macpherson 
had murdered his wife and fled, lcaviny the Castle just as 

it was, and it was 

she to whom were 
? attributed these 
7, supernatural powers. 
Armed with a lan- 
“t tern, the Rev. F. 
«, Davies and I pro- 
{|' cooded to tho old 
| Castle. Pushing 
~ 


— 


open the old creak- 
+ ing postern, we made 
% our way, and up an 
old winding stair- 
case to the room, an octagonal one with all the remains of 
departed grandeur. Gently pushing open the door, I 
turned the light of the Jamp full into the room, and lo! 
crouching over the fireplace, in which burnt a small fire, 
was “The Green Lady,” or something representing her. 

With a yell and dropping tho light, we rolled over each 
other down the stairs in our haste, and rested not till we 

ined the manse. Never have I been so scared before. 

N.B.—An illicit still was soon afterwards discovered at 
work there. 


\ 


Football Competition in SHORT STORIES. 


SAVED BY A WATCH CHAIN. 
Wuitsr superintendiag some mon at work on a hich 
4 seafiuldin ¢ some yes ago, | 
incaut y stopped backwards, 
fell over the cle, aud was specd- 
ing on the way to certain death, 
when, before ! had accomplished 
noie than a yard or two of my 
journey, Twas brought up with 
a jerk. 

My steel watch-chain had 
eaught ina uailin a board as I 
flashed past, and arrested my 


i downward progress. I wasted 
‘ / an no time in getting back to 
the staying again. Although 


hardiy a ainute was occupied 
by the accident it was about 
the worst scare I ever ex- 
perienced. This is strictly true. 

—sr—— 


UNDER A TRAIN, 

Tue greatest fright I ever experienced was in the year 
1896. A number of young Iads like my-velf used to yo 
regulurly overy Saturday afternoon toa wood on the out- 
skirts of Elgin. On one oveasion while crossing the rails of 
the G.N.S. Railway, I happened to stay behind the others 
lookiny at the Glen and boat trains albout to start. 

I was standing in the midst of dovens cf rails at the time, 
and never dreamt of one coming from the opposite diree- 
tion, when I heard « shout, and turning round, saw a train 
not a dozen or so yards cf coming a good speed. I was 
afraid to run for fear I might run on tle same rail as it was 
on, ‘Then the noice of the Glen train starting utterly be- 
wildered ime, 

Allat once a thought came to ine to lic in the centre 
of the meti!s (all this happened in a moment). No eooner 
thought of than done. IL had hardly time to fall on ny 
face when the muss of iron and steel was above me, then 
tho long string of waggens. I was nearly frightened to 
death. After a minute or so I ventured to lift my head, 
and I saw all the chaps looking at me and asking questions. 
I was shaking all over, and wasn't right till two or three 
days after. That is the greatest fright I ever had. 


— 


Wnuite working ata large asylum on the borders of one 
of our large towns, I received the most terrible scare I’ve 
had. In fact I have “ sear "¢cly got over it yct. Iwas only 
sixteen years of age. 

We were re-fooring a large room which was used as a 
church. I was alone, it being 
the dinner hour. My tools 
were just behind ine. Hear- 
ing a noise I turned and saw 
one of the patients, an old 
woman who imagined she was 
acat. She had not had an 
attack for nearly tive years. 

Scarcely knowing what to 
do, I quickly crawled under 
the half-finished floor. Pre- 
sently I saw two balls of 
fire, and the blade of my 
chisel, and, making a noise 
like a cat, she commenced to crawl towards me, 

This was the most terrible moment of my life. 1 screamed, 
and a wardcr appeared and just managed to catch her 
leg, and, with assistance, removed her. 


SAVED BY A COOL HEAD. 


Tue greatest fright I ever had was one night a few years 
ago, when, while sitting in the Gateshead Theatre, someone 
raised the cry of “ Fire!” The people rose and rushed for 
the doors. In the mad rush there were eleven people killed. 

The people were jumping from the gallery and balcony 
above intothe pit. It was terrible to sve. Men and women 
were endeavouring to climb over the heads of the people at 
the doors, women fainted and weretrodden upon, children were 
crushed, and I saw one little girl die with fright. I had 
the presence of mind to sit where I was and so escaped un- 
hurt. The alarm of fire turned out to be false. 


Penknives have been sent to the following fifty» 


D. More, 32, Duke Street, Liverpool; M. Adams, 25 Arbour Vicw, 
Winchester; A. FE. Jackson, 52 Keston Road, East Dulwich, Londen, 
S.E, ; F. Griffin, Empire Theatre, Glasgow ; A Lawrie, Greenhi'!l, Buuny- 
bridge, Stirlingshire; W.H. Edwards, 3 Oxford Street, Roman Tee, 
Mexbro. Yorks; Mrs. Turner, 4 Hhizabeth C..ttages, Poona Road, Tun- 
brilge Wells ; Mr. Lacey, Willingdon Road, Eastbourne ; J. Thornbury, 
Wellington Sircet, Gloucester; H Taing, 4, Haley’s Terrace, York ; 
Captain Hyde Clark, R.A., Chetwynd, Newport, Mon.; W. Hutcbin- 
gon, 150 Kiny Strect, Aberdeen: J. Kenyon, West End Stores, 
Clitheroe; F. Rickman, Ower Ro:mscy, Hants; Bert Harper, 5 
Balinoral Villas, Upper Murchison Road, Leyton; G. Johnson, 6 
Norfolk Street, Kings Lynn; A. Geacer, 211 High Street, Elgin, N.L.; 
W.J. Robertson, 26 Tower Street, Gateshead-on-Tyne; A. Morrow, 
12 Castlebank Street, Partick, Glasgow ; J. Shanks, 6 Ardmillan Pi:.ce, 
Elinburgh; Rev. L, C. Biggs, St. Vincents, Ilfracombe ; Daniel Curras 
128 Sandy fanlds Street, Glisgow; W. Ash, 24 Victoria Street, Worces 
J. Rees, 29 Cirdiff Street, Aberdare, S.W.; A. Woods, Ascot; J. 
Pringle, 59 Queen Street, Edinburgh; R. Aldridge, Rectory Cotta:vs, 
Upper Caterham; W. Harkness, Bovern, P.O., Derry, Ireland ; G. H. 
Davis, 135 Whay Road, Newport, Mon.; W. Ives, Lighthous? ‘lea 
tores, Northcot2 Road, Croydon; J. Willis, 88 Sherbrooke Road,S 
Fulham, 8.W.; T. Gibson, 14 Myrtle Villas, Naz’s Head Road, Ponders 
End; J. Grimshaw, Tame Street, Hooley Hill, near Manchester; 
Mrs, 8. G. Irwin, 36 Catherine Strect, nton, near Manclu ster; 
Mrs. Burgees, 3 Bellevue Terrace, New Street, Westerham. Kent; F. 
Parsons, 7 London Street, Newport, Mou.; N. W. Herper, Braithwell, 
Rotherham ; J. Bland, 82 Rosobunk Road, Leeds; T, Lucas, 31 Wivl.t- 
wan Street, Over Hultons, Daubhill, Bolton ; S. Windler, 22 Harrictt 
Street, Fenney Strect, Hr Broughton, Manchester; W. H. Barber, 
24 Clapton Square, N.E.; J. J. Brazier, 21 Southcote Road, Bourne- 
mouth; G. K. Stubbs, 11 Wren Street, West Gorton, Manchester; 1. 
C. Morris, 73 Mordon Road, Newport, Mon,; J.C. Bryne,8 atontrelicr, 
Edinburgh; Colonet T, Pratt, 71 Beulab ENN, Norwood, 8.E.; W. 1: 
Stott, Coastguard, Cowes, Isle of Wigh’g A. Burns, 12 Cedar Road, 
Southampton; Isaac Coulthard, 78 Fairfield Strect, Mannincham, 
. Spurrell, 7 Holford Square, Pentonville, 


Yorks. ; 


It is auite a capital idea. 


ee adie 


_ GROWLS. 


Under this heading complaints which readers care to make on 
every conceivable subje:t wili be dealt with, provi 
they are of sufficient general interest. Communications 
should be addressed to the Editor in envelopes marked 
“ Growl.” ; 

Tr is part of the business of W. R. to include the bind. 
ing up of numerons invoices, vhat some people call 
“bills.” The proper siae for invoices is about ten 
inches by eight inches, and if they were all that size, 
or even of uniform width, they could Le bound up 

roperly. But W. R. gets all shapes and sizes from a 
ittle larger than a postase stamp to a little smaller 
than a blinkct. Some firms cover three-fourths of 
the sheet with a display of medals or views of premises 
which have no possib'e interest for enybody |ut the 
chiefs of the concern, while otlers—brewers in 
particulu—use a little scrap of paper with printing 
on itas bad asa Pickford’s railway note. 
Unless the chief printing houses come to some 
agreement regarding the standard size for invoices, 
it seems as if W. R. and those of his kind, must 
continue to be bored and worried by irregular shaped 
bills. 

H. L. has taken advantage of the institution of this 
feature to submit four sheets of foolscap in which he 

ives vent to a prolonged and justifiable growl. It 
dene with the age limit in the British Army. The 
reasons why my correspondent advocates the raising 
of the age standard from twenty-five to at least 
thirty, are that—(1) During the last quarter of a 
century the conditions of life and the science of 
living lave improved to such an extent that 
men do not age so rapidly as in former years. 
(2) Regarding the class of men so obtained, he 
maintains that they would be just the kind that 
Lord Wolseley wants—men calculated to have some 
moral backbone, and not easily led into bad habits. 
(3) Men who have reached the age of twenty-six and 
thirty are, as a rule, more earnest in their desire to 
et on, no matter whether it be in civil or military 
ife. (4) The man who has lived a reasonably steady 
life up to the age of twenty-six or so (provided, of 
course, be be physically fit for the Service), would be 
more capable of enduring the hardships of a campaign 
after he had had twelve months’ service than the !ad 
who had joined at eighteen and suffered the strain of 
life in the Service while immature. Un- 
questionably my correspondent’s growl is not without 
cause. The formation of a regiment of men between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty would be an 
interesting experiment if the War Office could be 
brought to burst asunder the mass of red tape which 
at present binds it. This sort of thing would be far 
preferable to reducing the standards of height and 
chest measurement. Moreover, the Secretary for 
War would cease to growl about the lack of men, 
while the Commandcr-in-Chief would have less cause 
to growl about the lack of morals. 


G. H. H. writes from Preston to say that he has 
recently returned from Paris, and was greatly 
surprised to find that every street had an enamelled 
plate bearing its name, also the arrondissement 
(division or ward) at every corner. Moreover, 
every house or shop had an enamelled iron 
number fixed in a conspicuous place. G. H. H. 
is a commercial traveller, and experiences great 


difficulty in finding any icular shop in most 
of the British towns without inquiring of passers-by. 


He suggests that the system of naming the streets 
should be under Government rather than municipal 
control. We night easily and inexpensively mark 
our streets in the Parisian fashion, in view of the fact 
that it is impossible to lay out London in the same 
way as Chicago or any other recently built city, with 
its parallel avenues and cross streets. London is 
quite the worst offender in this direction, but the 
other big cities of Great Britain are not far behind. 


4. A. L., inhis own words, is convinced that “if one 
man more than another deserves a square growl, it is 
the poor persecuted plumber. Every paper is dead 

inst him with bad jc es about his slow movements, 

e length of his bills, etc. It is time to hear the 
plumber side of the question. On entering a house the 
mant looks at his watch and says: ‘ How long be- 
fore you finish?’ You at once get to work, while the 
gentleman picks out from your tool-bag what screws 
and oddments he fancies for his own use. Then he 
displays his watch again as you leave the house. 
Your exact time is booked. But the plumber’s 
troubles have just commenced. A week later 
he gets ne ollowing complaint. ‘Since your 
man was here repairing a pipe in the cellar, the roof 
has been leaking. I shall expect you to put it right 
at your own expense.’ This is a specimen of most 
jobs. A plumber has enough to feor without the 
weak jokes of the ze 18, ——If it will 
ameliorate A. A. L,’s feelings and those of his fellow 
plumbers, he may take it from me that no further 
jokes in which the plumber is held up to ridicule will 

appear in P.W. for six weeks under penalty of m 

forfeiting a aie to the reader who first points it ou! 

I would prohibition extend longer, only I may 

want the plumber joke during the Winter. 


| 
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R. P. G., who claims to be an adept at growling, 
deplores the tendency of modern employers to place 
men ina position of responsibility on a totally inade- 
quate salary. “For instance,” he writes, “a bank 
cashier will have the handling of vast sums of money, 
and may probably be paid £120 per unnum—if as 
much, He must Leep up the appearance of a gentle- 
man, und mix in respectub'e society. The bank pro- 
tect themselves against pecuniary loss by obtaining 
security, and this can easily he done through a 
guarantee agency society. Does this not prove, in a 
great measure, that they are aware of the temptation 
thrust on their employé owing to the miserable pit- 
tance, which they term a salary, and which does not 
amount to the wage any mechanic can earn. I merely 
give the case of a bank cashier as an example. The 
practice of underpaying officials in positions of trust 
Is universal, and applies to all branches of the mer- 
cantile world. This, I think, is a most important 
grievance, as it affects the welfare of so many 
struggling fellowmen.” 

J. W. considers that he has a right to growl on behalf of 
football referees. He says : “Seeing that the football 
season is once more upon us, I venture to say that the 
onc and only thing that seems to me in Asscciation 
football nceding 1emedy is the protection of the 
referee. What I should like to see done is this: Let 
the referee, as all great generals do in battle, ensconce 
himself in position of perfect safety during the fray. 
I suggest that we should have a raised seat in the 
pavilion or grand stand and follow the game through 
a powerful telescope fixed on a pivot. As his present 
toy-whistle would be cf no use, a fog-horn blown by 
steam should be placed ut his side, together with a 
speaking trumpet, through which he could one his 
decisions in an unmistakable tone, undeterred by fear 
of the mob.” Although the suggestion is 
made ina humourous fashion there is a modicum of 
reaton in what my correspondent writes. What have 
my referee readers to say in the matter ? 


a fo 


The Boy Scored. 


“Walt a minute, father.” 

The boy, for it was he, struggled up from his father’s 
knee, while the strap hung motionless in the paternal 
hand. “I think I tiene you say you never changed 
your mind P” the youth began. 

“Never!” said the head of the family, grasping the 
strap more firmly. 

“ And yet, father,” pursued the boy, ‘I am very sure 
that when you were a boy you did not favour corporal 
punishment.” 

Which so confounded the old man that ere he had 
regained his composure the boy was hull down upon the 
horizon. 


—_—- sf 


Racing for the Tram. 


THE young man had been calling on his best girl in 
Peckham, and it was late. Somehow, it usually gets 
late ve may when a young man calls on his no 
girl in Peckham. 

The young man consulted his watch and the dining. 
room clock with considerable seg eeey during the last 
fifteen or twenty minutes of his call because the problem 
of catching the last tram was a serious one with him, 

The affairs that engaged their attention, however, 
were of considerable moment, and it was a few minutes 
later than usual when he left. Nevertheless, he felt 
that he had time to get his tram. 

The young man was walking fast when he swung 
into the High Street, and noticed the lights of his tram 
three hundred yards away in the direction of Camber- 
well Green. 

“ Wow!” said the young man. 

He would have said more, but he had other use for his 
breath just then. He was getting under way to catch 
that tram-car. 

Of course there is no record of the time he made, but 
for the first fifty yards it is not unlikely that he beat all 
eo performances in that vicinity. Then he raised 

is head to see how much he had gained on the car. 

It would never do to have what he said on that 
occasion get to the ears of the young lady, because she 
considers him a very exemplary young man, but any 
one who ever has chased for a hun yards or more at 
top speed a tram-car that is coming his way instead 
of going from him will not have to be told that his words 
were most expressive. 


Mrs. P.: “I told that girl just what to do and sh 
hae Sire 4 at all.” a se 
r. P.: “I presume your orders went in one 
ae the other 7 P : =a 
vs. P.: “Oh, no, indeed! She never gets anythi 
through her head as easily as that.” : sili 
——— 5 
“TI Have to help Johnny with his mental arithmetic 
every evening,” said the young woman, “and it is a 
nuisance, 
“Do you—er—find that celebrated problem about 
one plus one equals one?” asked the young man. 
“T said mental arithmetic, not sentimental,” said the 
young woman, with great dignity. 


IP IT’S IN «4 AKRSO N? S WEE KEY IT’S 0. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Serr. 17, 1898, 


How Champion Trotting ‘Horses. 
are Treated. 


THE care of racehorses, and the attention hestowe 
on them, to say nothing of the vast sums of money 
oe in surrounding them with luxuries, has often 
called forth the sternest criticisms from that utilitayisy 
section of the public which is nothing if not 
hilanthropic, and desires to see the wealth of 
Individuals bestowed upon the poor of the world, even 
though they themselves not invariably plead poverty as 
an excuse for not contributing their quota to the cause 
they advocate. 
‘Lhe arrangements now being made by Mr. Tewkes. 
bury, the owner of the two famous fast American horse« 
Robert J. and John R. Gentry, will, no doubt, serve us 
another peg for hanging homilies on, for a speci.! 
railway carriage is being built in order to forma suital.le 
home for them as well as for their attendants. : 

This car is to be painted black and gold, and these 
will, in fact, be the colours which will Fistinguish the 
animals. In addition, two tents have been orderci 
which will house the gentleman who supcrintends th: 
training of the horses, and his secretary, as well as 1 
blacksmith, who is one of the ordinary attendants in tho 
cortége of these princely animals, as well as the sulkics 
in which they are driven. 

Whenever the horses arrive at a town, the tents will 
be set up, and a mounted policeman will always be on 
duty to prevent anyone going near enough to attempt to 
“nobble” the animals, although the constant attendance 
of the trainer and his men who, in the ordinary way, 
meee never be absent, would be sufficient to prevent 
this. 

The harness ueed for these horses is mounted in gold, 
and black and gold livery will be worn by everybody 
connected with the training establishment. Even the 
blankets and robes for use in the stables are of black, 
with the monogram of the horse in gold, and so it is 
probable that the amount of money spent in the mere 
accessories of the stable will probably exceed that which 
the owner of a Derby favourite spends in the care of so 
popular an animal. 


** Pearson’s Weekly ’’ Railway and 
Cycling InsGrance. 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID 
(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This In holds good for any number of claims to tb: 
extent of £2000—70 for one ouly. 3 


S2OOO Srecially, Guarantees 


OceaAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 


CorPorRATION LiMIrep, 
40, 42, and 4, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON E.c. 


whom Notice of Claims, under the following conditions, tb 
- sent wtintn seven days to the above ‘eddrews.) — 


: | 
INSURANCE TICKET, stile te geeneer tna 


issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guara 
is Company, Limited, Act, 1890. nies 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid by the above m to the tative of an. 
person Lilled by an accident to the Tinta when ee teas waa an 
ordinary ticket-bearing passenger (including holders of season aud 
excursion tickets, and post-office officials in any of the railway sorting 
vans, and railway servants travelling with or rail servants’ 
ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who, at time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, on, ‘nsurance Cou on the front page, 
or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, oul siguatawea, written in 
ink or pencil on bere re rovided at the foot. This paper may be left 
at his, or her, place of a oe Lone gs os onmreens 8 ls 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal 
representatives of such jured shonid death result from such 
and that notice «f 


Pearson's Weekly may decide to be Next-of-kin of any Cyclist 
who meets his death by an accident while Sotealiy 4 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident, 
bad in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on tle 
first page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, 
usual bee peer written in ink or on the provided at the 
foot, and that death occurred wit twenty-four thercafter, aut 
that notice was given of such accident to the said Corporation at 
above address, within three days of its occurrence. 
The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

is ce is good for the current week of issuc only, aul 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 


1890, Risks No, 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this publication is admittcd to be the payment of a 
Premium under Sec. 94 of the Act, A Print of the Act can be seenat the 
office of this Journal, or pain eaid Corporation, No can recor 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of thie paper in respect of the sanie visk. 

ho @ duly paid.a . onths'subscrip- 
Ee Ree Pree Pecos tha 


on, sign the apn, OF Carry paper on their person. 

guiy neagesary to ara the new: it’s receipt to tne 
r : ‘etta ore Eaon. Ww. Be a 

‘will be sent wenretts : i ends 


3 RERESY CERTIFY that the premium in respect of 
PEARSON'S bg RAILWAY INSURANCE and also 
of the CYCLING INS CB, has been paid up to Sept. 30th, 1998, 
and that therefore every purchaser of PH. ON’S WEEKLY is 

inst Fatal Rat Accident to the extent of 


iusured with this 
TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, and againat Fatal Cyolng Acciden!, ner 


¢ conditions named in the notice 


You will find many new features in this week's HOME NOTES. 


o 


, 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY 


WEEK ENDING 
Sept. 17, 1898. 


Milk at Three Shillings a Pint. 


“ Waart the eye doesn’t see, the heart doesn’t grieve 
for,’ is one of those sayings which have the advantage 
ot being true, und I am forcibly reminded of it by a 
cave that has just come to my knowledge. _ 

A middle aged gentleman had been suffering from ao 
complaint for which, among other things, his doctor 
had prescribed asses’ milk. “His attendants considered 
it advisable to keep him in ignorance of the real nature 
of the fluid, and he took it as medicine. About three 
months later, he suddenly discovered the nature of the 
medicine he was taking, and the shock to the nervous 
system was so great that his life was despaired of. 

I doubt not thas most people would feel repugnance 
to drinking asses’ milk, because—it is something to 
which they are not accustomed! What other reason 
can there be for it? 

The milk is very thin, rather sweet, and has the 
flavour of coceanut. It is recommended for certain 
disetses, a8 consumption, and for ailing infants and 

weakly peop’e. Some persons use it instead of cows’ 
milk, and others use it for purposes which may be 
described as eccentric. 

Milch asses are generally milked four times a day 
and each animal yields about two pints as the total o 
the four milkin As a natural consequence of the 
ywor yield, and the small number of animals kept, the 
tluid is a most expensive one, the price being three 
shillings a pint and upwards, according to the locality, 
carriage extra, if it has to be sent any distance. 

At the London establishment for the supply of asses’ 
milk, the first milking takes place at six o'clock in the 
norning. ‘The milk—always ordered in advance—is 
pat up in glass bottles as required ; these are inclosed 
in wooden eases, or cradles, and are carried by means of 
a strong strap. 

Sometimes customers will hire an ass for a week, and 
yet all the milk they can out of her; that costs one 
guinea. In some cases an animal has been purchased 
outright at a cost of ten guineas. . 

The demand is largest at the season when the milk is 
not so plentiful; that is, during the winter months, 

Among the peculiar uses to which asses’ milk is put 
I may mention one—washing the face to preserve the 
complexion. It is an opensecret that some fashionable 
ladies use it for that purpose. 


ef 

InatsE C1T1zEN to Scorcher: “ Hi, there, have pedes- 
trians no rights in this town?” 

Scorcher (whizzing by): ‘“ Certainly they have — 
funeral rites.” 


—~w— NOW READ Y. ——— 


Strand Musical Magazine. 


Edited by E. HATZFELD. 


THE ROYAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Ready Oct. 14. Order It. 


Mrs. BALDWIN (reading) : ‘“ An eminent scientist says 
that the common housefly can make 600 strokes with its 
wings a second.” . 

Mr. Baldwin: “ Well, perhaps it can; but the infernal 
thing never does it when it has a chance to loaf round a 
man’s bald spot and tickle him.” 

——j——___. 

Parent (severely): “ You sat up with young Spooner 
until a ee tndee rou hour last night, Matil P 

Matilda: “But I love him! He is the light of my 
life!” 

Parent (testily): “But you know myrule! He is a 
light that must be put out at eleven o'clock.’ 


METROPOLITAN SPELLING CONTEST. 


B25 
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CAN YOU FIND THE 
This is aa Educati.nal Contest. 


The Scavenger of the Tropics. 


Visitors to the West Indies are generally struck with 
aniusement and surprise at the peculiar vagaries of a 
huge bird of the vulture tribe, which goes flapping in and 
out the dirty streets, picking up the offal lying at the 
doorways of the negro huts, and quarrelling with peculiar 
aniuation and gusto over the tit-bits of filth which form 
the centre of attraction of several of their number. 

Known locally as the “John Crows,” these birds form 
no unimportant item in the civic economy of a West 
Indian city, and the law enforces a strict protection 
over them, and severe penaliies are inflicted upon the 
unsuspecting person who causes their death. 

Tn Kingston, Jamaica, there is a fine of five pounds, 
with an alternative of imprisonment, for the person 
who shoots a “ John Crow” within the city limits, and 
in some of the other col. nics the value of one of these 
birds is fixed at an even highcr sum. 

Few of the West Indian cities have an underground 
system of drainage, and the filth aud offal is thus left 
to accumulate on the streets, until removed at long 
intervals by the easy-going sanitary officials. The 
“John Crows” act as natural scavengers, prevent the 
more offensive matter from becoming too obvious, and 
do good service as guardians of the city’s health. 

In appearance they are preternaturally solemn, have 
almost 2 religious air, and go about their work with a 
coolness and audacity amusing in the extreme. Their 
pious air has led the negroes to dub ministers of the 
Baptist persuasion, “ John Crow Parsons.” When 
pressed for food they do not hesitate to attack living 
unimels, and ranchers in the interior state that they 
have known instances where bullocks have been pulled 
down and killed by these birds, 

A peculiar feature regarding them is vouched for on 
good authority: They live in communities, and seem 
to have regular leaders, over whom in turn there is a 
chief. The ordinary John Crows are black, but 
the chief is always a white or grey-coloured vulture, 
He is termed by the negroes the “ King of the John 
| Crows,” and holds undisputed authority. When present 

at a feast the other Hinds gravely sit round in a circle 
until the “‘ King” has concluded his meal, and the tit- 
bits are always reserved forhim, Any vulture ia 4 
ing to satisfy his appetite before the King has concluded 
his meal is instantly driven from the spot. 


ee ff 
A GREEN little boy in a green little way 
A green little apple devoured one day, 
And the n little grasses now tenderly wave 
O’er the little green apple boy’s green little grave. 


RE WW Ak 


WORDS? 
Contest closes October !at., 1898. 


In the word METROPOLITAN there are twelve letters. How many words can you makeofthem? We 
meen wits made ike this; Me, met, meat, team, ate, cat, neat, note, tone, entail, polite, it, &c. By study you can 
make a number. 

We offera cash prize of £10 to the person making the largest number of words; £5 to the one making the next 
list ; @2 each to the next five; 102, each for the next 16 largest lists. Also a Brig of a handsome CQ. *t43 4 
e pniguel ith a brilliant KALASSA DIAMOND, TO EVERY PERSON WHO SEN 
OVER Seer wens... Brerzbosy that senda In over 50 words gets the beautiful pin without 
pate e 5 

aplain contest, pod you onl have to study and think to win, The rules are as follows: Use 
Ay vach letters as are fn the word Bf TROPOLITAN. ‘ou will only be allowed to use the same letter twice in o 
/ aGif it appears twice in METROPOLITAN, For instance, you can make potato, as “o” and “t” appear twice: 
‘+01 you cannot make porter, as ‘‘r’’ appears only once in the ori we You must not include proper nouns, f.¢., 
: «ie@ Of persons, places, &c., like Rome or Milton, nor fore’ language words, but we will allow all ot. words you 
ed they are in any Dictionary of tho English guage. This is a legi te proposition from a 

BER THE WORDS IN YOUR LIST. If you put in an unallowable word by mistake, don’t 

worry, aa it will merely be thrown out, and will not affect the validity of the balance of your list in any manner. The 
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Price SIXPENCE NET. Post Free, 8}d. 


POCEOCE OSS ED OOO FO® 
No. 1, NEW SERIES Centains 


‘Twelve Songs and Pieces by Grieg, Moszkowski, Hervey, Moir, and other Popular 
Composers, including the charming Plantation Song, 


“CROON, CROON, UNDERNEAT' THE MOON.” 


“ Ii is marvellous how much excellent and charming music it contains.”"—St. James's Gazctts, 
“Should be in every home where good music is appreciated.” —Morning Post. 
“More than maintains its former excellence.""— Derby Mercury. 


box con tablets a 
our Soap is the best ever offered to the British Pu 
that you may talk about wv 


“ Splendid value f t deal than 6d.""—Irish Independant, is understood that if youare not satisfied noney is tobe rit bask to you thesefore sou take no risk Dod oe will 
ple: value for a great more Irish Independant, youare not satisfied your money sen ; ‘ . 
“ An excellont production.” —Erening News, be del! nied with the Pigesure of studying oat nen words. Bear in mind, we will send to every pecy, wh makes 


“The Straxp Musicat Macazins, which enters upon a new series, is an oxcellent and interesting number.”"— 


and we do 
Weekly Sun, 


To be had at W. H. Smith & Son's Bookstalls, and of all Up-to-Date Book and Music Sellers, 
and Newsagents, or from the Publishers, 


‘84 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


NESTLE’S 


PALATABLE 
SUBSTITUTE FOR COD 
LIVER OIL. 


DEVONSHIRE 


SATISFIES EVERY 
WEARER. 


UE 


RICHEST IN CREAM. CREAM. Timekoryng, ARpmanct abd Yaoe al 
: FM ae veg: Po Really Genuine. Has yas HIGHEST STAN oe 
FOR ALL PURPOSES | a FP isat eas Ban opel as of the. STERLING SILVER 
y? oo ; 3 inclu 3 vi 
OF FRESH MILK "Oe ttand postage. JE movement, Grzatal” glass, 
E ; —— stamped cases, wed balance. Free 
Will be found Invaluable during thie Hot Weather. | MRS. CONVERS, Post ig any adress complete with key 
} THE MOST POPULAR AND SAFE INFANTS’: FOOD. MORCH ARE BISHOP, receipt of 15/6. 
— iandeome Engravings fill 
ra Y. T OUARTO ¥ ewe conute the 
A RECORD IN SAUCE. Eva as eet 
yu? . = ments; also ral es, imondgs, e 
OVER 8,000,000 BOTTLES SOLD IN ONE YEAR ae Oni purduaser on fee mul 
retail shop charges, Won Reps of 
‘ Testimonials received. A INTH'S FREE 
1) (e} allowed with all goods. If dissatis- 
the full amount returned. Full 


particulars of H. Samuel's 

Free Bonus Gifts 
for parchasers are enclosed on a separate 
sheet. H. Samuel sends this book toa 


address on a; plication, ABSOLUTELY SREE. 
Cut this from Pears-n's @PSoLU an Neiclosé 
wv it with all orders, 


i 
H. SAMUEL, SisicriSreser, MANCHESTER, 


And at Rochdale, Bolton, Preston, Leicester. and Cardif 


- ORKSHIRERELISH 


ea 


_THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE WORLD. 


Makes the Plainest Viands ‘Palatable, andthe Daintiest Dishes more Delicious, 
Enricues Sours, Stews, Cuors, Stzaxs, Fisu, &0. 


Sold in Bottles, Gd., 1s., and 28. each.. 
Sole Proprietors; GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PAGE MOKE PartIcULARLY FOR LADIES. 
TeOBEL will be glad to avewer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon heuschold matters, 8o Jar as space 
permits, Envelopes should be marked HomE NOTES. 


A Cold Sponish Onion a, re — 
drainod, makes an excellent salad, if sliced and dressed 
with oil and vinegar in the usual way. 

in a wardrobe, moisten 

To Destroy Insects a small piece of paper 
with turpentine and place it in the wardrohe for a Gay 
or two. This is an effective way of destroying moth 


also. 
. . One pound of wheaten 
Brown Meal Biscuits. eel & teaspoonful of 
brown sugar, and a pinch of salt. Mix thoroughly into 
this five ounces of butter, and make it into a stiff paste 
with a little milk, roll out very thin, and bake in rather 


a quick oven. 
° . - he pre- 
A Delicate Toilet Perfume paand oe 
follows: Take half a pint of rectified spirit, an eighth 
of an ounce of essence of bergamot. half an ounce each 
of lavender-water and essence of jasmine, and four 
ounces of orange-flower water. Mix thoroughly, and 
place in suitable bottles. 


are always appreciated as a 

Apple P uffs pudding aad Peel and bake 
some apples. When cold, mix the pulp, free from cores, 
with sufficient sugar to sweeten and a little grated 
lemon peel. Make some nice short crust, lay the apple 
on a square of paste and fold it over so as to make a 
three cornered puff, Bake ina sharp oven for twenty 
minutes, Sift white sugar over before sending to table. 


(Reply to LAURA.) 
now for winter use. Those who 
Buy Honey live in the country should know 
the medicinal value of honey; and the dwellers in 
towns will speedily find how useful it is in cases of 
catarrh, or sore throat, if taken constantly. Honey 
mixed with borax, is an excellent remedy for sore 
mouth, with which so many babies are troubled. Barle 
water, mixed with lemon juice and sweetened with 
héney will be found most soothing to a cough, if taken 


warm. 

This Excellent Cake ty wine toe os 
quire. Dry three-quaiters of a pound of flour and pass 
it through a sieve, add a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
four ounces of Jard or butter, three eggs, six ounces 
sultanas, ditto currants, two ounces peel, and one gill of 
milk. The sugar and butter should first be creamed 
together, the eggs added, and then the dry ingredients 
sifted in by degrecs. Bake for one and a half to two 
hours. This cake keeps very well, though it is not very 


rich. 
, Try this remedy for gettin 
To Destroy Ants. reg of the Gian little 
creatures: Heat together in an carthenware vessel 
till dissolved half a pound of flour of sulphur and four 
ounces of potash. Allow the mixture to cool, then 
infuse with water, and apply the infested place. Not 
many ants will survive a dose of this solution. For the 
biack beetles I advise you to make the following 
wafers; mix equal weights of red lead, sugar and flour ; 
roll it into sheets and cut into small squares. Lay 
these wafers at night near the haunts of the beetles, 
but be careful that no domestic animal can get to 
them as they are very poisonous. (Reply to Mrs. J. A. 


BaILeEY.) 
. Cut all fat and skin off 
Beef Tea in Haste. about a pound of lean, 
juicy beef, put it on a board, and with a strong, sharp 
knife scrape it quickly so that the lean becomes a fine 
pal, leaving only the stronger muscles unused. Have 
ready a very small sauce-pan, put in the pulped meat, 
cover it with four tablespoonfuls of cold water, beat it 
with a silver fork to free the juice, place it on the hob 
to heat moderately, while you beat the juice out of the 
meat for eight minutes. Then take out the meat withs 
spoon, squeezing it free of juice in a strainer over the 
sauce-pan, allow the beef tea to just simmer for two 
seconds, when it will be ready for use. If salt is not 
forbidden, a small pinch may be added to the raw meat 
and cold water. (Reply to Davos.) 


THE WORLD OF DRESS. 
Edited by Mrs. ARIA. 
Monthly, ts. ; Subscription, 128. a year, post free. 


READY ON THE 1st OF EVERY MONTH. 


| To Make Potatoes White 


when cooked, 
let them lic 
(pared) in cold water for two or three hours. 
. to every dozen pears 
When Stewing Pears athe ‘vind bf 2 
lemon, cut thin, and half the juice, also a small etick of 
cinnamon, and just a chip of whole ginger. ~ 
. Make a warm soa 
To Clean Swansdown. jather, and eohty 


knead the down in this till quite clean. Afterwards 
rinse in cold water, with a very little Liue in it. 


0} . ’ use the time- 
For your Baby's Mouth, \oyouved remedy 


of burax andhoncy. Take half a teaspoonful of finely- 
sowdered Lorix and mix it with a tablespoonful of 
| honey. A little of this is to be applied to the gums, 
tongue, orinside of the mouth with the finger. (dteply 
to JANE.) 
- is a novelty to me, and, 
Oalineal Pudding eaten with rol butter and 
Demerra sugar, I find is popular. Mix four ounces of 
oatmeal, four ounces of flour, half a teaspoonful of ealt, 
and ajint of milk. Let it scak all night. Next day 
our into a greased pint asin and boil for two anda 
alf hours. Any remains may be cut into cutlets, 
fried jn egg and breadcrumbs, and served with jam 


sauce. 
i ; Take a tablespconful o 
To Clean a Sponge. xmmonia, and add itto a 
quart of nearly boiling water. Put the sponge into 
this, und souk for about an hour, then squeeze the 
sponge and change the water. Add another teaspoon- 
ful of ammonia, work the sponge about with the hands, 
and rinse in plenty of cold water. After this process 
you should find the sponge equal to new, aud in no way 
impoverished. (shanks to E. SuMER.) 
: To each pound of fruit 
Ripe Tomato Jam. jntow an al qoantle 
of sugar, a pint of water, and two lemons. Pour boil- 
ing water over the tomatoes, in order that the skins 
muy be easily removed. Place the sugar and water in 
a pan, and when it becomes a thin syrup add the 
tomatoes and lemons thinly shredded. Boil the whole 
until the fruit is clear, then place it in flat dishes to 
cool. Continue boiling the syrup until it is quite thick, 
and when cold add to the tomato and place in jars. It 
is very important that this preserve be stored in a cool, 
airy place, (Reply to DAPHNE.) 
Remove 


Braised Beef and Macaroni. jhe wnaer. 


cut from a sirlion, trim off the fat, and lard it with fat 
bacon. Place two slices of bacon in a pan, und on these 
lay the fillet. Cut up a couple of carrots and an onion, 
lay round the meat, and add a bunch of sweet herbs, 
two cloves, and four whole peppers. Add half a pint of 
good stock or water. Cover the sauce-pan, and let the 
meat cook slowly until it is tender. Place the beef on 
a dish, and strain the sauce, removing all fat. Thicken 
it, and add an ounce of grated cheese. Have ready 
some boiled macaroni, mix it with the sauce, and then 
arrange round the beef. Garnish with sprigs of parsley 
and four heaps of boiled peas. 

I would say: 


To the Thin and Scraggy, « avoia the 


tailor-made bodice which fits closely, as you would the 
plague.” Never was a garment which showed up one’s 
ungles more unmercifully, and even judicious padding 
seldom renders it 
becoming. It is 
always difficult for 
the stout woman to 
look well, but I 
do not agree with 
ny readers that her 
slim sister should 
find the matter 
so troublesome a 
one. After all, she 
ean indulge in 
draperies which sug- 
gest plumpness of 
igure. To illustrate 
ny meaning I have 
sketched a very 
pretty blouse for 
you this week. It 
fastens on the left, 
and the front is 
precetnlly draped, 

ring in mind 
which poit, be sure 
to choose a soft 
material such as 
cashmere or foulard. 
, The collar-band is 
swathed, and the sleeves fit closely, being rather long at 
the wrist; asmall frilled epaulette surmounts them. If 
you would like this pattern, and will write me at these 
Offices, I shall be pleased to send it post-free on receipt 
of 3d4.; the No. is 6541, 


NOVEMBER, 


& fae 
wi pdee 
goynily 


be more effectual. 


WEEE ENDING 
. SEPT. 17, 1893, 


(SOBEL’S PAPER PATTERNS “= 
ARE THE 


CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


OO 


On account of the enormous size of our paper pattern 
business, we have introduced into our cutting department 
all the latest labour-saving appliances I:nown to the 
scientific world, with the result that our patteris, which 
are the best in cvery way, are cut at a minimum cost, 
We are willing that our readers should share in this 
economy, so we offer the patterns at half price, viz: 
Bodices, 34d. ; Shirts, 44d.; Costumes, 64d.; Coats wid 
Skirts, 72d.; etc, ete. The quality of the patterns is as 
good, or even Letler than ever, 


in a household :y 
seldom  sufii- 


The Value of Buttermilk 


ciently yo pene If it comes from sweet cream the 
taste is de 

and should be used for cakes, scones, and for mixine 
boiled puddings. i‘ 


icious, but in all cases it is very wholesome, 


: is evidently relaxed, and this is 
Your Throat your safest treatment. Procum 
from a chemist a solution of tannin and glycerine and 
a curved throat brush. Armed with these properties, 
brush the threat thoroughly twice a day. If someone 
else will use the brush for you the process will prolialily 
(Reply to Pusuic Vocauist.) 


is always popular and 
A Vegetable Salad useful when lettuce is 


difficult to procure. Take a cold boiled Spanish onion, 
some cooked beetroot und celery, cauliflower, and boiled 
French beans. Cut all the vegetables small, and pour 
over all a good salad dressing. To give the dish a nice 
fresh appearance, and to and crispness, so pleasant to 
the sulad, strew a small quantity of raw endive over all 


Those who Wish to have Good Figures 
should follow these suggestions, Indulge in any healthy 
exercise that is preferred and that circumstances 
permit, and do not overlook the advantages of a daily 
walk. There is no doubt that not only is exercise good 
for every part of the body, but it is in a great measure 


essential, especially so to those who wish to keep the 


limbs elastic and to have a youthful appearance. To 
expand the chest, every morning whilst dressing stand 
quite erect and go through some exercises for the arms, 
using dumb-bells, expanders, etc. Never allow any 
pressure on the bust, such as tight garments, pads, etc., 
and, above everything, avoid tight-lacing, for its bad 
effects are too horrible, and the many details too 
numerous to be given here. 


This is the Season when Invalides 3° a 


home for many months. I am always protesting 
against the indiscriminate sending of patients from 
home and its comforts. The annoyance of trave) and 
the depressing effects of an enforced absence from one’s 
own fireside, oftentimes hasten rather than retard the 
onward progress of a malady, already, perchance, far 
advanced towards a fatal termination. Furthermore, 
banishing a patient to some pisce barren of everything 
but climate, not unfrequently defeats the purpose of 
the change, so slight is the opportunity for suitable 
diversion. There are many people suffering from chest 
complaints who are sent to the south of Europe for the 
long winter months, which is an enormous expense, 


and really banishment, who A 


would be just as well in 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


a sheltered place on our west- 
south coast if they lived care- 
fully. 


Bingle column, per inch, per insertion... » £2 00 
Double ,, ‘i a oy & 00 
Full page inside, facing page of matter, oither 
white pnper or 2nd or 3rd page of cover, 0: 
back page, per insertion .., oe too «100 00 
Half page ” ” 9 Pe oe 50 oo 
Quarter page ,, ” ” nw =o 25 00 
Highth page ,, a ‘i ee 12100 
Tenth page ,, » me ww ww 10 00 
Front page, who: stewie LO OO 
” is ee wk a we BO OO 
” quarter 1. ue eee BDO 
” @ighth ewe 1 


AU spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per page vate. — 

Serics discount: 5 per cent. for 13, 10 per cent, for 26, 15 per cent, for 
52 insertions. 

Black blocks are charged 25 per cent. extra, All advertisements are 
subject to approval, All copy must be sent in by Noon on Thurstan, 
Sept. 15, if intended for the Issue on sale Sept. 24 and date! Oct. 2. 
The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend tie inserties 
%, any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on order. 

U communications should be addressed to the Advertisomen! Manaye*, 
«4 Pearson's Weekly” Offices, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


1899. JAN. 
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MELLIN’S PUZZLE 
MAP OF EUROPE. 


Write at once for Mellin’s 


The wonderful Metal Polish. Burnishes gold, silver, electro, brass, 

copper, nickel, tin, &. No other polish equals it for quick, easy, 

perfect results, A pennyworth of Pyn-ka will do more work and better 

work than thrice the sum spent otherwise. Pyn-ka in tablets and 
paste, 1d. to 6d. All stores, oilmen, grocers, &c. 


The Lustre Lasts! 
Leaves No Scratches! 


Puzzle Map of Europe, an 
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THESE SHIRTS 


ARE CREATING 


A TREMENDOUS SENSATION! 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
THEM? 


IF NOT, do so in your own interest 
at once. 


IN THREE QUALITIES. 
(UNLAU RORIED' 

Wo. 1.—The “Destance.” Pure linev cnffs and 
fronts. A wonderful shirt. 2, 3 each, 14,6 half dozen, 
post free. : 

Ho. 2.—The *“‘Congurror.” Reversiblo cuffs, to 
putton back or front. 3/3 cach, 189 Lalf dozen, 5 . 
THE “DEFIANCE.” post free. THE ° CITY EVENING.” 


Wo. 3.—The “City Suet.” Fit for a Duke to wear. Reversille cuffs, und to button back or front, Sample 
free by post. 3/9, or 21/6 per lilf dozen. Also the “City Evexina Suet,” with broad front, one stud 
hole, and large cuffs, at the same price, 3,9 each. 


When ordering mention size of neckband, and say whether to button back or front. 


PETTIGREW and STEPHENS, Manufacturers, Dept. F., Sauchiehall Street, GLASGOW. $ 
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Lay ee 
—q The Best Cure © | i WAR DECLARED 8 £60 


is that, which: re. |. WITH ALL TAMORS. |TO BE GIVEN AWAY, 


‘leves' the sufferer: READERS OF “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" hose taki i 
a ‘ Rt ee ST eR Among a one part in the 


interesting and fascinating 


device to amuse and in- 
struct your children, en- 


close name and address 


and two penny stamps, to 


PUZZLE DEPT,, MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 
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See our printed leit: ers of De rilght and Surprise. We FREE CASH PRIZE 
A 4 y you with ; ; ; 
ful discoveries of y ‘| CENTLEMAN'S HEAVY BLUE OR BLACK SERCE 
modern times, @ |. . BUSINESS ST, 
‘fended Fe the ‘ Specially made for the cumin: . RUALAN- OMP TITI N 
men Ay fe teed to stand rato, " Wholce. i 
itish , 1 


‘ape-measure, which you can keep. 


- Metical Jourmat, e from ail 4 you bay please send us a postcard wer etter and NO ENTRANCE FEE WHATEVER. 
marvellousinstan $ | AA]| ¢ og ge i Man po cetect. "The tsger the better. ist Prize £25, 2nd Prize £20. 


e@ mo’! 
4 tal i Py, Wa v me 
Smeieacts | Banna ist walecado ics [ Md Prize £10, 4th Prize £5. 
Bishop's Citrate of Caffeine. $ FREE TRIAL! [074 | contensne isstec suite sams’ Seige: The above money prizes will be given away 


Te acts y we free. as an advertisement nmongst the competitors 
acts as an in- : ding your G 8 
vigorating tonic sddress,’ ‘and mentioning” this Velvet Collar, only 13/3, carriage free. | letters to represent the names of four well- 
for the tired body paper, a postcard will do. y This will be the Douth. blow to big protite. We are Dragway trades, selected by ua, 
4 e F experts in selling below cur Rivals. You jest walt . 
3 kf SUTCLIFFE & BINCHAMLO., | BYE | S85 fox TUBREHCKAREBROCEGRPARDER 
: ‘ovah” Wor! chester. . 
= WARD'S VI-CLOTHING CO., 
RIPE FRUIT DRINKS. 3 inform you if correct, and give you full details 
Established 1880. of the Competition with conditions and date 


reper pens mene ana who can rearrange the following twenty-four 
Send in your solution at once, and we will 
f GATESHEAD -ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, N. 
; 4 : TO LONDONERZ,-A Sample of the above] of closing. If you cannot solve all four do as 
for 2 Gals. 4 yy : Gontloman’a Sergo Suit oi 1) 3can be aecn free at our | many as you can, a8 there are four prizcs to 


Of all don Agent's Ottices, "The General Trding [compete for. No So:ution can be received 

. 117$ & af. ‘ : : perenne 3 wocen aVictoria Strect, E.C., where after October 17th, 1598,—Address : 

nae Eine PRU = Soecocssooooos ¢ BAS 5 —— —— —— ae ee “COMPETITION” MANAGER, 
— PBERRY, &c. ; TO INVENTORS. 117a SEVEN SISTERS ED., LONDON, W 
: RESHING, COOLING, DELICIOUS. . Patents secured and Inventions protected in al) | Sntanhe 
Of all Grocers. Price 44. ih Sus tata comntries, | Handbook "How to Tatout an 1h: | NOTTINGHAM LOOM HOSIERY. 
Sampre 6 Stamps, MASON S Coen Gare. _— aad te Chancery Laine, W ‘Inventors : s. PEACH & SONS’ 


Special “ Stand Bard Wear,” Unsurpassed for Valug, 


LEMONADE IN A MOMENT. 


A ahaa 


Needs that iatest inyeution, a nent ¢ Fini Direct from the Looma, 


You waist Grip, cntitled the ry . °, cu ‘ 
Never ‘ : tter oad N ates By an entirely novel method Rate SIEGE 
‘ me piouse hed shirt without any hooks or clips m the L BS ean. ital tag = 
ase c bi ¥ tion itis required. Itis }! Sat Lo Liat cont ning :— toad 
. ‘an be used by any skater at once. inpostiate NEW for the ¥ jung to idle Bp y Chis Pants 4 € : uper 


Non-skaters can learnonthem much 


Fall. hi Waist at 9 < fmaterial sent 
re ie ty tector; [Bat martha Watt atthe uma a Fund a | tit a ata hae or ati 
NATURE’S OWN Sold by all Chemists, Stores, &c., Re, rake, automatically prevents before ach achleved oF SUMMER even The Lot for 20... ‘pGerrione Paid; Regular 
Price 1/= bottle, or post free from ; Deseri drvpere at at 1s°0 or A ost free le. 24. From. the pro- Fatt h’ itt t for 10/6, 

EXTRACT OF FRUIT. ine Prepriener, 3 Guildtord St., Leeds. , Pinte ED. FIN {Savers BLOUSE |::. Mame mention alse Deautitutiy: Hniske P acods, 
FRUVIL” dl the perfection of THE ROAD SKATE CO., | LIMITED, [rico inte pust, free. Hosiery and 20 Iilustentin one of 
ip concen! being the juice 7? Oxford Street, London, W. ew GG Curtains, from -cdged Koller Blinds, &s, 
- enedae, of Ripe Fruit sweets aT EVERY A A A RESPROTS BN | 8. PEACH & SONS, Lister Gate, Nottingham, Bs.1887- 
«OF a mee RT BEDSTEADS tescnrron |e Pe it Sick ceere'=e (lA COOKERY BOOK FREE. 

sent on receipt of 84. stamps by . ; y op FOR DOMESTIC OR INSTITUTION USE. to Be" suppiied ‘on th th ve eerred “Payment System, 


We send a Cloth-bound Ccokery Book con- 
bg _CARLE &: SON : Pinae? gree NEEDING, Sunorner, We have in oar mu segngenince, at taining 190 original reciyes for all Kinds of 
° - 1) yourics, iuva idl 00! cry, 
. & a ek Mattrecacs, hich are plain figures, at cash p and Sweets,” free to everyone who writes 
hisor her nnme and address on the outs:de 
wrapper taken from a jar of our Extract, 


Signed es n blue, 


it to us. The Company has uc 
pete sds with any other brand, 


LIEBIC’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. 


CHAN CE LLOR SOAPS | 9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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0 URT OF APPEAL, 


iy reacers will no “Aoube have observed the ener 
ment which has recently been appearing in_ DW, 
ancounciny the coming publication of the Royan 
MAGAuNE. At present there is no Sivesvenny 
magazine, On October J4th every bookstall cler 
and newsvendor in the United Kingdom will be able 
to supply the RoyvaL Macazine. Already two or 
three attempts have been made to start a threepenny 
magazine and failed, one quite recently. We heticve 
that such a magazine can be male to pay if it is 
intelligently managed, and if it secures a colossal 
circulation. Such a circulation ean only be obtained 
by your co-operation. We are printing at least one 
million copies of No. 1, and our ambition is to touch 
two millions. I should be much obliged to my readers 
bi purpose giving the new venture a trial if they 

ould at once give their order to their newsman. 
This will help us considerably to form some idea of 
the exact quantity required. Tf you keep your order 
back for days and weeks, you won't give us time to 
reprint before No. 2 is upon us, I shall have more to 
say about the Royar in the next week or two. 
Meanwhile. you my take it from ine that you will not 
be disappoiuted if you speculate three pennies in this 
direction. 

Hace.nut, referring to Sir Thomes Lipton’s recent 
challenge to the New York Yacht Club, writes to ask 
why we have never been able to wreat the Cup from 
the Americans sinca they secured it in 1851. He asks 
if the Americans, as a nation, are better shipbuilders 
and yachtsmen than we are. ‘Very much 
the other way. In this case it is not a question of 
nationality, but of inlividuality. It is simply yacht 
design>r v. yacht designer, and the Americans have 
the better man. Itis an incontrovertible fact that the 
ceutre-hoard boats are the fastest in smooth water, 
The Americans, although not the inventors of the 
centre-ho.rd, were the first to adopt it to any large 
extent; and the British are very conservative, and 
still stick to the deep keel. aking British. built 
yachts on the whole, they are far superior to those of 
any others in the world. The Americans have 
the faatest apparatus, which one might term “ sailing 
oes el and, pitting these against our yachts, they 

have been so fur able to retain the Cup. 

J. D. W. sends me the following curious particulars 
regarding a London firm under the title of Herts Son 
and Co. Limited, the directors of which are Mr. 
Carlisle Herts and Mr. H. Cumberland, and the 
secretary, Mr. J. Kent. I should like to know of any 
other firm in the United Kingdom which can beat 
that record. 

A CORRESPONDENT has written to tcll me the result of 
his tackling several male friends, to satiate his own 
curiosity, as to the reason why they married their 
respective wives, and the result was so wide and 
varied that he sugges:s I should offer pencil-cuses 
to those who give the most interesting replies.—— 

This lam willing to do. Masculine readers 
should jot down their reason in not more than eight 
words on the back of a post-card and addreas it to 
the Marriacz Epitor, to arrive not later than 
Monday, September 19th. 

§1Lk Hat has been reading the article “ Women Who 
Dress Like Men” that appeared in P.W. recently, and 
wonders why in common fairness men may not dress 
as women. He says: “I am not effeminate, but 
greatly admire stylish ladies’ dress, which I confess I 
wish I might adopt in leisure hours, especially on hot 
days. At present, if I ventured into the street so 
garbed, I should at once be locked up. This, I hold, 
is grossly unfair. Ifa woman is allowed to dress in 
her husband's clothes, why should not the husband be 
allowed to dress in his wife’s and both go for a walk 
thus attired if they want to?” T undertake 
to say that every man will agree with me, he would 
not under any circumstances adopt a woman’s dress 
for comfort alone. Does S1ik Hart think that even a 
white blouse and skirt with their accessories are any 
cooler than a set of flannels to which there need not 
be any under-garments? Moreover, the law has very 
good reasons of its own for preventing men from 
parading around in female garb. 

Mr. Ernest Coutson, of 36 Prairie Street, Queen's 
Road, Battersea, secures the prize of £10 offered to 
the reader who from Auguet, 1897, ee st, 1898, 
secured the greatest number of prizes. ist of his 
sucecsses appears below 

Prizes won from (heen Bark Holiday, 1897, to 
August Bank Holiday, 1898. 


Competition. Date Prize. 
1—What P.W, has done for its readers ... Oct. 9, 1607 .. . Penknife. 
2—Best eight-lined verse, SHort Stories Oct. 16 +¢ Wirt Pen, 
Se eee cm perien, ea igh eae siaues Nov. 26 e: Pencil-case, 

t t. . 
= duce pare prea pss skh fe Jeon 26 a. Fenzil-case, 
e2r place name, . . 18 oe Penknife, 
pa Med place name, P.W..... Dec. 18 om Penknife. 
7—Conpon collecting, P,W.and 8.8....... Jan., 1898 ... £1, 

Book, Val- 
®-Curious Nas Name of tool, I, No. 2,88, Xmas} 5an,, 1998 » {dae + ie 
9—Bettor Comet PW. . 

10—Absonce tel P 
1l—Face Descr ise n, P. 
12—"* Why Not * Com 
otation Com 


Com: on, P, 
Jo—Memory Gor satilon’ yay Ane” ieee P 
lemory Compe’ WW. a. Pe 
Total number of prises wou, i6, 


ee eee ee ee a 


One of my readers, A. L. K., piopesuds the following 
problem: A man buys thirty oranges at three a penny, 
and thirty morept two a penny. They will, of course, 
cost him 10d. + 15d., zc. 23s. ld. The next day he 
requires the same number of oranges, and, oranges 
selling at the same price, he proposes to the shopman 
that to simplify the bargain, he shall have the sixty 
oranves, thirty of each ‘Sort, atan all-ronnd price of 
five for 20. The skopmin agrees, but ho i is somewhat 
indignant when he only receives 2s. in payment for 
them, the bayer explaining that if orasigea are five 
for 2d. sixty oranges would only cost 2s.! A. L. K. 
asks what has hi uppened to that odd yemny, as both 
the shopman and himself are entirely unable to 
account for its mysterious disappearance. 
It is this way, A. L. K. Ia the first case the shop- 
man eclls ten penny lots at three a penny, and fifteen 
nny lots at two 2 penny—or a bigger moncy value, 

be half as much again—of the dearer oranges ; but i in 

the second case, by solling the whole sixty at a uni- 
form price of five cranges for 2d, he in reality sells 
twelve penny lots of two a penny oranges, and twelve 
penny lots of three a penny oranges, aud ha ought to 
give the buycr twenty-four of the dearer oranges and 
thirty-six of the cheaper oxes. Instead of this he 
gives him thirty of each sort, and is, therefore, letting 
him have half adozen of the dearer oranges at the 
cheap price. Now six oranges at two a penny are 
worth 3d., but if sold at three a penny they only 
fetch 24. This is the difference of 1d. which has 
been mystifying you, A. L. K., and causing ructions 
between the ’cute buyer and the swindled shopman. 


READERS will observe that this « I have introduced 
anew feature in P. W. under the heading of “ Grow 1s.” 
As the result of the announcement which appeared 
recently on this page, I have received a big batch of 
letters crammed with grievances of one sort or another, 
and the most interesting of these I have published. 
In the majority of cases, the suggestion of a remedy 
is useless, and all I can do is to give publicity to the 
grumbles which I consider justifiable. On the other 
hand, I am always open to receive suggestions from 
readers, ‘and shall Le pleased to reward senders of 
those which appear most reasonable with a Pearson’s 

penknife. So far as regards complaints against rail 
tsmapaaie and institutions of a similar char acter, I 
have communicated with the authorities in certain 
instances, and us I receive the replies I shall publish 
the original growl, and the excuses which are made in 
respect of them. 


“ Wuar Is, or was, the ‘adder stone’?” asks J. W. Fe 
The anguinum ovum, by which name it is 
also known, was a fabulous egg said to be produced by, 
the saliva of a cluster of serpents. It supposed y 

ssessed certuin magical virtues, the superstitious 

lief in which was prevalent among the early Britons. 
This wonderful egg seems to have been nothing more 
than a bead of glass, used in certain religious cere- 
monies. The method of ascertaining its genuineness 
was extraordinary. It had to be set in gold and 
thrown into a river; if genuine, it would float— 
“swim,” according to one authority — against the 
stream. After all, we have eggs nowadays that, 
judging by their strength, ought to be able to swim 
against any current. 


BanpsMaN.—The Royal Band numbers thirty-five 
picked musicians, who divide between them £2,000 
annually. The uniforms, which are gorgeous in the 
extreme, are not paid out of the Civil Last, but by a 
special vote of Parliament. 


H. H. H. writes with regard to our new publication to 
say: “As your Roya, Maeazine is to come out on 
October 14th, why not give a pencil-case to those 
readers whose birthdays fall on that day P”»—— 
—This is a good and original idea, and 
if all the readers whose birthdays fall on October 
14th will communicate with me, I will send each a 
pencil-case. Before the awards are made, however, I 
inay consider it necessary in certain cases to ask for 
a copy of the certificate of birth. 


— 


Apropos of the serial story now appearing in P.W.a 
correspondent sends me a cutting rom the “ Supple- 
ment to the OLDHAM CHRONICLE” detailing the 
adventures of another American millionaire, which, 
in a great measure goes to prove that there is nothin 
so improbable as one would think in the misfortunes of 

ry Mr. Pownceby-Smith in our serial, “ Lost—a 
illionaire.” 


A MILLIONAIRE’S ADVENTURES IN EUROPE. 
EXTRAORDINARY EXPERIENCES. 

Mr. Alexander de Vieune, a -well-known millionaire of Na 
City, California, has just returned to tho United States from a 
European journey which he is not likely soon to forget. 
Vieune came to New York asa 
steneen ef Burgundia from Naples 
pan: Italian emigrants. 

Mote story is a most extraordinary one. 
Vieune left Napa City in Benton, f 
trip t> Europe, intending to visit I oy fog spend the pened = 
Nice and Monte Carlo. He took with him a few hundred 
and a letter of credit for an amount enfficient to cover 
penses while al 


the st ey _ 
enger in the s cerage of t 
a Marseilles, in the oon. 


It appears that Mr. de 
for the purpose of making a 


ion 
bsent. 


He proceeded to New York, and eailed thence in a steamer for 
Genoa, his trip being as much for health as 
in Genoa in Octchar he remained ieee some 
& journey through Italy, visiting Na enice, etc. 

this Kind, he took ‘a steamer 


After two months of cepymaent 
for the South of France, and proceeded to Monte Carlo. 


days on Arrivin, 
and then made 
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Here he settled down for the winter, but one night t goa 4. 
his arrival, while on his way home from the Ca-i shan, where je 
won a considerable sum, he waa waylaid by some rains whe 1, 
watched his good luck, hey robbed Lin: not on'y of } 
Lut of his jewellery, his letter of credit, and oth: set papers, ' 
stripped him, snl left him bleeding ant insonsit} te by theroad ed 
whers he was fuund by the police some time atter a 

He was ti tken to a ai station, where libs inive| s wes 
dressed, but us ise claimed to have been robbed, whi- A Uh potiee 
refused to believe, he was quicl:ly turned cut tu find Lis ay Lee’: 
to his lodgings us best as he could. = 

Being absolutely without a penny, and being gui: 
any Kuropean Continental language, Mr. de Vieun» 


izaorant cf 

seedvend Vite 
sympathy. His lindlaly kept his wardrobe ay Seeniity ter kisi), 
but would not allow him to remain in the house, a+ 4 te unfost. 
nate man resolved, therefore, to go to Nice, where he hal s Ine 
friends. 

He started to walk, and en route stopped several persine, 
hoping to tind someone ‘spo rking z English to whom he could ne] 
his story. But his clothes bei ing torn, his face bruised, and ly: 
general appearance most suspicious, he was regarded asadru hunky 
beggar by those who understood him, an] al! ass!:tanee vas 


refused, 

Arriving at Nice he found his frionds gone. and bo could wit 
one to listen to his story, much less believe it. Vinaily the \ 
police arrested him as a tramp, and as his explanations Were 
unsatisfactory, and he was without a letter or payer pro, ing Lis 
identity, he was not believed. 

The judge laughed at his story of the robbery, an gave Wes a 
month’s imprisonment for alleged begging and having no ines: 
of support. He served his term, and having Loon Whesctet 
tiamped to Marscilles, where he called upon the American Cor a 
who shipped him home in the steerage of the Barygundia, 

Mr. de Vieune arrived in New York weak and emaciated sfter » 
long and disagreeable trip with his 485 fellow Passengers, te 
was ragged and unshaven, and thoroughly disgusted with Ji: 
experience. He has found friends in New York, however, and ix 
now in good hands. 


Mr. T. G. GREENWOOD, secretary of the Transyiil 
Cyclists’ Union, in sending £17 asthe result ofa co'- 
lection amongst the residents of that city—an auount 
made up chiefly of two-shilling subscriptions from 
cyclists of the Rand—expresses his regret that the 
amount is not a bigger one, and points out that 
“ Everybody is move or less hard up on the Rand.” 
The comparative success of the appeal in that part 
of the world has been greatly “is to the efforts 
made in ing by Miss Sibyl Bernstein, 
Mr. A. F. Brown, Messrs. Shunwell Bros., of the 
James Cyclés Agency in Johannesburg; Mr. Stein, of 
Raleigh Cycle Agency; and also to the publicity and 
advocacy given to the fund in the columns of the 
JOHANNESBURG STAR. 
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Offices: Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“HumoursomeE, Lonnow.’ 


Name of Publication. Mo:.tus 


Pearson's Weekly... 
Home Notes 
Short Stories ... 
The Sunday Reader. 
Athletic Record 
Pearson's Magazine. 
Dressmaking at Home 
Fashions for Children... 
Home Cookery... 
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M R. A. THOMPSON & Co. are our Sole Aserits in Syiney 
80 Pitt Street), Melbourne (362 Litéle Collins Street), Brisbauc (Edward 
treet), Adelaide (7 King Wilkam Street), and Cape Torn (33 Loop 


t 
= Pw. can be obtained in Paris at Neal’s Library, 243 Rue Rivoli, and 
at the principal Kiosks, 
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Why not have Value for Money? 
MI T Cc iH ELL’S 


GOLD MEDAL 


“PRIZE CROP’ 


Choice Virginia 


CIGARETTES, 
WEIGHT =| OD. | VALUE 
PER 8 o | ON 


FOR 
MONEY. WEIGHT. 


SPEAKS 
the Legals 


THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH, 


That the Costumes here shown arc—in Role Material, Make, and Finish—the 
greatest Value fi or Money ever offered to the Public. 


PATTERNS SENT POST FREE 


toall who name this paper when writing, of the 
two good, durable cloths in which Ladiss' Cos- 
tumesare chiefly made -{I.) Joun Nou. Citnvior 
Seger, weighty und weatuer resistin; (IL) Cus- 
TUME COATING smooth surfaced and fashionabie, 


A FULL DRESS LENCTH 
of either Cloth 
(6 yde, 52 in, wide) for 
N 


 Lhece hhh thbe ihe 


iF 
Cartinge 8d. extra. 


Model 978. 

A well cut tastefully trimmed 

bodice and full wide skirt, in the 

latest style. Price 10/6 complete. 

Carriage 6d. The skirt alone for 
5/6, Carriage 5d. extra. 


well! Colours of alt Costumes ure: 
fen ate: Se ere | Blick, Navy, Electric, Brown, 
from top of Neck-| Fawn, Gre Or Black, i Buby. FARO, Grey, Sage 
Bb ae. ee 
Carriage 4d. extra. aud Smart oe 


i | Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments, 
~~"In Boxes, Oid., 1#. lid., and 2s. Od. each, with full direotions. 
THE 1s. 14d. BOX CONTAINS 56 PILLS. 


(‘tHE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES YEARLY.| 
P,epared only by the Proprietor 


THOMAS, BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 


Patent Medicine Dealers Every where. 


JUN BULL'S ADE TAS SOR 


“If you want to make 
England happy, and your- 
selves happy, support Home 
Trade by smoking 


OGDEN'S “GUINEA - GOLD” 
CIGARETTES. They are British 
Made by British Labour, and 
give employment to 
Thousands of People.” 


plete, 25/: Sately, pa x (as sketch) 

and sent sent carriage paid for 3/- extra.{ 1/+ All shades. 

NEW AU AUTUMN DRESS: FA BRICS.- “aA Bor, ‘of ap 000 PATTERNS i in all the New Colouriugs, LENT 
: rom, ani d. Prices from 44d, to §'6 per yard 

Bankers: ‘LONDON & MIDLAND } BANE = Please mention Pearson's Weekly when writing to 


JOHN NOBLE LTD., °°°sicce""” MANCHESTER. 
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| THE PROPRIETORS OF_ : 


Will forward free to any part of the United Kingdom, upon rect of SIX PENNY STAMPS, andirided, and ‘abroad for RIGHTPENCE (Bil), a 


LIBRARY BLOTTIN G-BOO]: 


Containing 16 Pages good White Blotting Paper, 


TOGETHER WITH A CAREFULLY COMPILED 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY of 15,000 WORD. 


ATLAS -#- WORLD 


CONTAINING 60 COLOURED MAPS. 


There have also been added calendars for three years, and PEARS’ DESK FRIEND, containing a mine of g¢- »3 
information of hourly use for reference. 


THE WHOLE BOUND TOGETHER IN AN ELEGANT & ARTISTIC CARDBOARD COVER. 


Orders will be executed according to priority of receipt, and with the utmost possible dispatch; but, owing to the enormous demand, delivery cannot :.. all 
cases be guaranteed in less than a week. It is especially asked that the name and full address be legibly written. 


Address: A. & F. PEARS Limited, 


71-75 New Oxford Street, LONDON, W.S. 
(it will expedite delivery to mark Envelope “‘ KEEP.°*”) 


THIS IS, WE THMINK, THE BEST VALUE FOR SIXPENCE EVER OFFEX<D, 


Molders of a Warrants of a eee Raat and Fashioa ef the Worl. = 


: : POWC: : 
The sajiiling resource of every Lady of the House 
and successful Housekec! 


Makes a perfect high-class Custard at a minimum of cost and trouble. 
all the leading Diplomées of the South Kensingtan School of Cookery. In 
also for a variety of Sweet Dishes, recipes for which accompany each - 


NO BGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBL:* 


CYCLING TWEEDS, HOMESPUNS, wi ‘wootien & WASHING DRESS FABRICS, &° 


— Plain - 
SPECIALITIES.—Ladies’ Geatiemen's sna from 19/~ /=, and. Cyeling Skirts from 11/3, also 
NEW PATTERNS WITH SELP-M AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


oa No Agents. SINDLY MEOG ta te PAPER. altos : Special Rates for 
EGERTON BURWETT LTD. Royal Serge Warehouse, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, ENGLAND. 
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$ Aiicn Uien teldnetat Sinden, A giass-fall has staved off many a chil; and saved many « doctor's bill. ast he tig for uanparate ponte ‘ s k 
LET YOUR CHILDREN HAVE I7. - 
7 STONE'S GINGER Wine arent relief in case of Galle oF atalenee’s fe om cxoaliont tineeioe 5 roe heitty and palatable drink. | GINGER ts STOunS Gta tne ° 
Sold by all Leadiag Wine Merchants, Stores, end Griesrs,ne on Dibaght ai are God ok-pubenet Besant, 
Wholesale: THE FINSBURY DISTILLERY SOME, . “Eompon, H.C. 


